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ELYSIAN FIELDS. 


| Muſtrious Shade, 
| THIN K myſelf obliged, in juſtice, to pay 
you ſome ſort of homage for an idea I have 
borrowed from: you. That author, who has fur- 
| niſhed the: greateſt aids to a book, is certainly the 


; true: hero of the dedication. His praiſes we can 


” publiſh with the moſt ſincerity, and ir is him we 
} ought to chuſe our patron. Perhaps I ſhall be 


| thought too aſſured, for daring to work after your 
| plan: but I ſhould think myſelf much more fo, if 
I ventured upon one of my own. I have ſome 
| reaſon now to flatter myſelf, that the materials, 
which are mine, will be received for the ſake of 
| the deſign, which is yours. And I will venture to- 


ſay, that if my dialogues, by chance, ſhould find ' 


| ſome ſmall ſucceſs, they would do you more ho- 
| Nour: than even your own have done; ſince it 


would nppear, that/ this idea 1s in itſelf ſo beauti». 
A2 
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| Ful, that it does nor need to be ſkilfully executed. 
For my own particular, I have had ſuch a firm de- 
_ pendance upon it, that I have believed a part of it . 


ſufficient for me. I have therefore laid aſide Plu- 
to, Charon, Cerberus, and whatever elſe belongs to 


the Inferi. But how concerned am I to think that 


you have exhauſted all thoſe fine ſubjetts of the e- ÞÞ 
quality among the dead, of their regret of life, of | 
the falſe conſtancy which philoſophers affett to 
ſhew in death, of the ridiculous deſtiny of thoſe 
young people who die before old men, whom they. 


| made court to, and thought themſelves ſure'to in- 


herit. Yet the deſign being wholly yours, it was 
but reaſonable, I confeſs, you ſhould make the beſt 
of your own invention, and chuſe that which Was 


the moſt beautiful in it, 


IT navs endeavoured, at leaſt, to.imitate you 
in the end you propoſed. As all your dialogues 1n- 


_ chude their moral, ſo all my dead moralize ; it would 


not elſe have been worth while to make them ſpeak ; 
for the living might have ſufficed to fay things of 
ro uſe, There is this conveniency too, that it 
may be ſuppoſed the dead are people of deep re- 


feion, as well from their experience as their lei- 


ſure; and it ought to be believed, for their honour, 
that they think Gonewhat more than is uſual in life, 
They reafon on things above, better than we, be- 
cauſe they regard them with much more indifle- 
rence and tranquillity, and they are inclined to rea- 
ſon on them, becauſe they ſtill pretend ro ſome re- 
maining intereſt in them. You have made the 
oreateſt part of their dialogues ſo ſhort, that it ap- 
pears you. did not take them for great talkers, and 
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IN THE ELYSIAN FIELDS. ix 
I have readily fallen in with your opinion. For 
the dead, not wanting ſenſe, muſt preſently ſee to 
the end of things. I found no difficulty likewiſe 


to imagine, that they might be enlightened enough 


to agree upon every thing with one another, and 


- conſequently not to wrangle, or but very rarely. 


For I fancy diſputing belongs only to us ignorants, 
who do not diſcover the truth : as it is a misfor- 
tune incident only to the blind, who cannot ſee 
the point they are making towards, to fall out and 
juſtle. in the road. But we cannot, here above, 
conceive how the dead ſhould have changed their 
characters fo far, as no longer to have any oppo- 
ſite ſentiments : for when we have once in the world 
conceived an opinion of people, we know not how 
to part with it. Thus then I have applied myſelf 
to bring the dead into knowlege again, at leaſt 
thoſe who are of much note. You made no dif- 
ficulty to ſuppoſe ſome, and poſſibly fome of the 
adventures too which you attribute to them ; but 
I thought I had no occaſion for this privilege ; hi- 
ſtory furniſhed me with real perſons, and real ad- 
ventures enough, to excuſe me from borrowing 
any ſupplies from fiftion. _ | 


Now, that the dead ſhould ſpeak of events, muck: 
later than their own time, will be no ſurprize to 


you, who ſee them every day diſcourſing on af- 


fairs with one another, I dare be confident, that 

even at this moment, you are perfectly acquaint- 

ed with France by an infinity of reports, and that 

you know ſhe is at preſent the ſame in learning, 

which Greece was formerly. Above all, your fa- 
| A3 


x TO LUCIAN, rc. 
mous tranſlator *, who has ſo admirably taught- 
you to ſpeak our language, will not fail to tell-you, 
that Paris has had the ſame taſte for your works 
| = with Rome and Athens. Happy he who could co- 
it py your ſtyle like this great man, and be maſter of 
'f that refined ſimplicity in his expreſſion, and: that 
eaſy and gentee] humour, which are ſo proper for 
dialogue ! For my own part, I am far from pre- 
© tending to the glory of having imitated you well; 
X only aſpire to that of having well known it was 
_ — _ Umnpoſlible to imitate a more excellent model. 
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DIALOGUE 1 


ALEXANDER the Great, and PhriNE. 


PHRIN E, 

SK any « of the Thebans that lived i in my. 

time, if I did not offer to rebuild, at my. 

- own proper charge, the walls of Thebes 
which you had deſtroyed ? on condition only that . 
they would ſet this inſcription upon them------- 


Alexander the Great demoliſhed theſe walls, but 


Phrine the Courteſan reſtored them. 
Alex. It ſeems you were in a mighty concern, 
leſt poſterity ſhould not know what trade you fol- 


lowed. 
Phri. Let my trade anſwer for itſelf, 1 excel- 


led in it; and great perſons, you know, of all pro- 


feſſions, have the folly of monuments and Inſcri- 
ptions. 

Alex. It is true, Rhandlone had before you; ſhe 
made ſo fine a market of her beaury, as to be a- 
ble to build one of the famous Egyptian pyramids, 
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14 DIALOGUVES 
ſtanding to this hour. I remember he was talk-. 
ing of it the other day to ſome Frenth tniſſes, who 
| Pretended to have been asovely-as the beſts but 
the-poor devilscried heartily, to'think that intheir 
age and country the fair could raiſe no ſuch py- 
 Tamid-fortunes. _ ; 

Phri. But I had the adventigh of Rhodope; | 
for, in rebuilding the walls of Thebes, I put my- 
ſelf in' parallel with” Yon, who were the greateſt 
conqueror in the world; and I made it appear that 
_ my beauty could repair the ruins that were made 

by your valour: A007. 
Alex, Was ever ſuch a compariſon heard of 
| before! Well, and you are mightily ſatisfied then 
_. that you had ſo many gallants? 
 Phri. And you are mightily ſatisfied that you 
made a defart of the beſt part'ofthenearth ? How 
finely you had been ſerved, if*every city you de- 
ftroyed had found a Phrine”to rebuild it! Not a. 
. mark of your fury had: been-left 
Alex, Were 1 10 live: again, 1 ſhould be ther 
| ſame great conqueror I was. 
Phri. And I the fame + little conqueror. Bonn 
_ ty has a natural right to govern mankind, valour 
has no more than it gains by force. 'The charms 
of fine women are found in all countries, fo are 
net kings nor conquerors: but to convince you 
more; your father Philip, you will own, was vali- 
ant enough, and ſo were you, I think, with a ven- _ 
geance; yet with all your fierceneſs, you could 
neither of you: frighten Demoſthenes the orator, 


+ In the laſt French edition, it is lovely congueror the | 
reader may. take which he likes, | 
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ſequence, if her council, having exhauſted his e- 
-loquence for her in vain, had not whiſpered her 


- in the ear to'ſlip aſide her vail: ſhe did fo, and 
- upon the ſight of ſuch ſurprizing beauty, the court, 
who were-juſt giving ſentence againſt her, im- 
mediately changed their mind. Thus you ſee that 
the noiſe of your conquelts, for ſeveral years to- 


' 


_ gether, could not ſtop the mouth of one declaim- 


ing orator, -and yet the charms of a pretty wo- 
. man, in-an inſtant, could corrupt the ſeverity of 


- the whole Areopagus | | ) 


Alex." Well, make 'the moſt of that rimeRite 
of yours that you have called to your aſſiſtance, 


yet I am miſtaken if the part of Alexander is like 


- to prove the weaker, It would be very hard if----- 


what you have no right to, and diſtribute” fairly 


Phri. T know what you are going to ſay now 


-----Greece, Aſia, Perſia, the Indies, all theſe make 
a fine ſhow. But then let me only take from you 


to your officers, your common ſoldiers, and to for- 


! tune herſelf, their proper ſhares of the glory, and 


'do ye think this will not take you down a little, 


| and make you ſomething more ſlender? Now a 


- handſome woman owes her conqueſts entirely to 


herſelf, and no body comes in for a (hare with her. 
Oh! it is the fineſt thing 1 in the world to be a fine 
woman! _ 


Alex. Yes----you gave ſufficient proofs that you 


OF THE DEAD. 15 
- who did nothing but rail, and make ſpeeches a- 
gainſt you both as long as he lived. *' But there 
-was another Phrine, for mine, let-me- tell you, is 
: a lucky name, who had loſt a cauſe of great con-. 
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' thought ſo:'but pray does «fine Wwomarl come up 
. to your exceſſes? 


Phri. Look ye, I make a avaevis of lying, 


| and therefore I ſay----no; and to be very ſincere 
. with you, I own I over-ſtretched the charaQter of | 
a fine woman; but ſo did you that of a great man, | 
and ſo let us ſhake hands. You and I made too 
many conqueſts. If I had been engaged in no more 
- than two or three intrigues, this had been mo- 
_ deft, and: no body could have found fault; but 


how ſhould modeſty get maney enough to build 


 city-walls? And then as to your part, had you 
_ only conquered Greece, and half a dozen little 
- iſlands, or perhaps a ſmall ſpot in the leſſer Aſia, 


why----there had been reaſon and. conſcience in 


- this. But to; run raving up and down, and not 


know whither; to fight and take towns, and not 


. know why; and to be always in a hurry of a&ti- 
on about no- body knows what: it is this has of- 
 fended the men of ſober ſenſe. 


Mo 22 thenire.of thber fable Giy-what they 


_ pleaſe; I am ſure, if I had been fo ſober in the 
_ ufe of my valour and fortune, I had never been 
| half ſo much talked of. 


Phri. Nor I, if I had made ſuch ſober oo. of 


my beauty. For, in ſhort, when one only deſigns 
. to make a noiſe in the world, it is not found that 
| the moſt reaſonable charaQters are the moſt pro- 
per for the purpoſe. 


OF THE DEAD. -r7 
'DIALOGU-E n. 
Mio of Crotona, and SMINDIRIDES, 


SM I NDIRI D.F S, | 
! THOU art ſtrangely proud, Milo, of having 
- carried an ox on thy ſhouklers at the Olympic 
7 games. 
_ Milo, Why, by Jove, it was an extraordinary 
performance; all Greece applauded it, and the e- 
cho of my fame reached as far as my own native 
town Crotona ; which, let me tell you, has fent out 
a vaſt number of the ſtouteſt wreſtlers. On the 
contrary, thy Sibaris will be a proverb to eterni- 
ty, for the infamous effeminacy of its inhabitants, 
2 who banitked all the cocks in the town for fear of 
' being waked by their crowing; and uſed to invite 
- their gueſts to dinner a year before-hand, that they 
| might have leiſure enough to contrive what dain- 
ties they ſhould have. 
: Smin, All ftuff and ee $-nWy you lub- 
 berly clown ! had not you the ſenſe to know, that 
Z to huff and vapour, upon your carrying an ox, 
was but to boaſt youre like the beaſt you car- 
ried ? 

Milo. And, pray, what were you like? Not a 
man, I am ſure, when you complained you had 
paſſed a whole night without a wink, becauſe one 
of the roſe-leaves your bed was ſtrewed with lay 
folded in two under Sout : 
 Smin, I own it, I had that niceneſs you fpe:k 
of; but why doſt thou think it ſo ſtrange? 

B 
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 Mihb. Why, who the devil can think other- 


wile ? 


Smin, What, have you never fren a lover, that, 
having courted his miſtreſs with very particular | 
ſervices, has afterward, in the full poſſeſſion of 


| her favours, daſhed his joy with this ſcruple, That 


it was gratitude more than inclination anon in þ 


the fair one's heart ? 


Mil. No, never----but what then ?. = 
| Smin, And did you never hear of a conqueror, 


who; after ſome glorious expedition, has been dif- þ 


ſatisfied with his triumph, to think that fortune Þ 
had a greater ſhare in it than, perhaps, either his Þ 
courage or condut, and that his ſucceſs was ow- 
ing to fooliſh deſigns and miſtaken meaſures? Þ 

Milo. Never in my life----but, once again, what F 


do ye argue from this? | 


Smin, Why, that this lover and conqueror a- þ 
foreſaid, and indeed almoſt all men in general, Þ 
though ſtretched on couches of flowers, cannot Þ 
ſleep a wink, if but one of the leaves happen to 
be folded. The lighteſt things in the world can Þ 


deſtroy our pleaſures; they are beds of roſes, in 


which it is almoſt impoſiible to have all the leaves F 

ſmooth, but ſome of neceffity will be doubled, and 

one ſuch is enough to make us very uneaſy. 
Milo. Well, for my part, I own myſelf no do- 


| tor in theſe matters; but, in my plain opinion, 


you, and your lover and conqueror, may go to- 
gether for three loggerheads. What do ye make 
yourlelves ſuch nice fops for ? 

Smin. Why, prithee, doſt think people of wit 
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are ſuch bull-hided curs as thou ? I tell thee, no; 

they are all Sibarites ſofter than myſelf. 
Milo. Yes, now I perceive the policy of the bu- 

fineſs. Your wits have more pleaſures rhan they 


Þ| have occaſion for, and ſo they let their niceneſs 
: retrench them, and pare off the ſuperfluous ones. 


2 For this reaſon they would be ſentible of the leaſt 
] diſagreements, and 1 no Cdoubt 4 are very wiſe 
| folks. 

' Smin. No ſuch matter, in troth! vour wits 
| have not more FR than they have occaſion 
* for, 


F * Milo, Then, in troth, your wits are downright 


| © fools, to trouble tkeir heads about ſuch niceries, 
Smin. Why there is the miſchief of it now ! 


j Delicacy becomes a man very well; it is a diſpo- 
on ariſing from the beſt qualities of the head 


and heart. We are pleaſed to find that we have 
-it; and, if we have it not, we are willing to ac- 
quire it. But, in the mean time, this delicacy leſ- 
fs the number of our pleaſures, which, in truth, 
:we are not overſtocked with, and makes our ſen- 
tion of them leſs ſprightly, whereas of them- 
ſelves they are ſcarce ſprightly enough. What a 
wretched thing is man,! his natural condition af- 
| fords him but little that is agreeable, and his rea- 
| fon teaches him to taſte it yet lefs. 


B 2 
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DIALOG U-E.- It; 
Divo and STRATONI1ICE. 


DID 0. | 
AY, my Stratonice ! how unhappy am I? You | 


| know how I lived: I maintained fo religious a fi- 
delity to my firſt husband, that I burned myſelf | 


alive to avoid marrying a ſecond; and yet I have þ 
not been ſecure from ſlander. A certain poet, 


named Virgil, has been pleaſed to transform me | 


from a grave difcreet perſon into an arrant coquet, 


that lets herſelf run mad for the handfome mein Þ 


of a ſtranger the very firſt day ſhe ſees him. All 


my hiſtory is turned topſy-turvy : indeed he has 


had the charity to leave me my pile of wood tof 
burn myſelf. But what do ye think throws me ; 


_ upon it? Not the fear of a ſecond marriage, IF 
promiſe you; but deſpair, becauſe wy} new ' 290 ; 


1s £oing to leave me. | 

Strat. In earneſt this may prove of very dan- 
gerous conſequence. What woman hereafter will Þ 
have the grace to broil herſelf out of conjugal fi 
Celity, If after her death a poet ſhall have the liber-Þ 
ty to tell what tales of her he pleaſes? But your 
Virgil perhaps was not ſo much to blame; he dif-F 


covered, for ought I know, ſome intrigue of your 


life, which you hoped would have remained ſe- 
cret. Who can tell? for my part you muſt ex-F 
cuſe me, if I would not be bound to anſwer for þ 
you upon the credit of your wood pile.-------- | 

_ Dids, If the intrigue Virgil has put upon me 
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OF THE-DEAD 2x 
had any reſemblance of truth, it would not vex 
me. But he has given me one Aeneas for my lov- 
er, a fellow that was rotten three hundred years 
before I came into the world, 

_ Strat. Ay, now you ſay ſomething. However, 
your Aeneas and you ſeem to have been cut out 
for one another: both of you were forced to fly 
your country ; both of you ſought your fortunes 
in ſtrange lands: he was a widower, and you a wi- 
dow ; do ye ſee how matters chime ? It is true you : 
were born about ſome three hundred years after 
bim ; but that is nothing ; Virgil had ſuch reaſon to 
make it a match, that he was reſolved three hun-. 
dred years diſtance ſhould break no ſquares. 

Dido. That 1s nothing, quoth a! what? are not 
three hundred years, full tkree hundred years? yet 
two perſons, it ſeems, can meet and be ſweet upon 
one another in {pight of this obſtacle ! 

Strat. Oh it is there Virgil has ſhewn his cun-. 
ning. - He was doubtleſs a man that knew the 
world, and deſigned to ſet forth, that in the buſi- 
neſs of intrigues appearance is no rule to judge by, 
and that thoſe that appear leaſt, are often the moit 
true. 

Dids. It is very well, and I muſt be ſcandalized, 
with a curſe to him, to weave into his works this 
fine myſtery ! | | 

Strat. Why ſo batty? Has he buſiooned you? 
or made you talk ke a fool? 

Dido. Nay, far enough from th at; it is the 
fineſt part of tis poem, where I make my appea!- 
ance : he has repeatcd it to me here below. It is 


| all divine, except the ſcandal; I am very handſome, 


BJ 
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and upon my ſuppoſed paſſion I ſay the fineſt 
things in the world. So that if he had repreſent- Þ* 
| ed me there a woman of reputation, the Aeneis | 
| had not been half ſo beautiful. | 

Strat. Then, in ſhort, you are mad, to com- 
plain. He has given you an intrigue you. knew 
nothing of----2 vile affront! but in requital he has 
given you a beauty and a wit, that perogs you 
could never pretend to. | 

_ Dido. A fine conſolation ! 

Strat, I do not know indeed your complext- 
on; but, for the generality of women, I will an- 
fixer for it, they had rather have their virtue ſuf- 
fer a little, than either their wit or beauty: and, 
for myſelf, I own I was of that humour too. A 
painter, in the court of the king of Syria my 
busband, had a ſecret grudge againſt me, and in 
revenge painted me in the embraces of a common 
foldier; he expoſed the piece to view, and imme- 
diately took his heels. My ſubjects, full of indig- 
nation and zeal for my honour, would have burn- 
ed the pifture; but, becauſe the rogue had drawn 
me admirably well, and with a world of beauty, 
though in a poſture by no means advantageous to 
my virtue, I weuld not let it be burnt, but called 
the painter back, and pardoned him ::and fo ſhauld 
you. Virgil, if you would þe ruled by me. 

Dido. It would be a hopeful world truly, if 
the higheſt merit in a woman were to be hand» 
fome, or a wit, 

| Strat. 1 will not meddle with the controverſy 
about the higheſt merit: but I am ſure, in com- 
mon converſation, the firſt queſtion people atk a- 
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wit ?-----And it is very rare to have them aik you 
2 third. 


DI1ALOGUE-TV. 
 AnackrEoOn and ARiSTOTLY®. 
ARISTOTLE. 


I covLD never have imagined that a little ſcrib- 
bler of ſonnets would have dared to rank himſelf 


with a philoſopher of my great reputation. 


Anacr. You make a very lofty found with that 
word philoſopher, methinks; yet your humble ſer- 
yant, with his little ſonnets, made a ſhift to get 


the name of the wiſe Anacreon: a title which, 1 


think, takes place of philoſopher. 


Ariſt. Thoſe that gave you that title then had 


no- regard to what they faid : pray what have you 
ever done to merit it ? 


Anacr. Who, 1?-----Nothing but drink and be 


merry, ſing ſongs, and make love; and here is the 


wonder, that at this price I purchaſed the name of 


wiſe, whereas it coſt you a world of pains to get 
only that of a philoſopher : for, how many whole 


nights have you ſate up, beating your brains, and 
winnowing dry diſtinftions and crabbed queſtions 


of logic ! How many huge unwieldy volumes have 
you compoſed upon dark notions, that perhaps 
you yourſelf never underſtood with al your po=- 


og. 
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bout 2 woman that is a ſtranger to them is this 


# BYE Ur Es . - 
Ariſe. I confeſs you took a very commodious 
way to reach to wiſdom; one muſt doubtleſs be 


mighty ingenious, to know how to acquire more 


glory with a fiddle and a bottle, than the greateſt 
men have acquired with their watching and ſtudy. 


Anacr. What, you are upon the rallying pin ? 


But I will maintain it, that it is harder to drink 
_ and ſing as I did, than to philolophize as you did. 
'To be able to drink and ſing like me, one muſt 
firſt have diſengaged one's ſoul from all violent 
paſſions, and learned to aſpire no more after what 
| Isnot in our power; to be ciſpoſed always to ſeize 
the hours 2s thev {ly to us, and lay them out up- 
on pleaſure; in fine, a thouſand little things are 
firſt to be ſet-in order, and thovgh there is no oc- 
caſion for much logic in the bulſinets, yet it will 
coſt you ſome pains to bring it handſomely about, 
But a man may philoſophize as you did, upon more 
reaſonable terms: for there is no neceflity of his 
curbing ambition, or forſwearing avaricc; no, the 
gates of Alexander's palace are open to him, where 
he finds a very comfortable ſubſiſtence. Then 
comes a ſmall preſent of ſome five hundred thou- 
Hand crowns, which he is not fool enough to lay 
out wholly upon natural experiments, according 
to the deſign of the donor. And this fort of phi- 
| lofophy, I take it, leads to things as oppoſite to 
philoſophy as can be. 

 Friſt. Sure you have kept ill company here 
below, that have given you a very ſcandalous ac- 
count of me. But when all is done, I ſay, a man is 
no man but by the advantage of his reaſon, and 
_ Nothing is more noble than to inform others how 
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to uſe it in the ſtudy of nature, and how to un- 
riddle all the difficulties ſhe propoſes to us. 
Anacr. To ſee how men pervert every thing 


from its proper uſe! Philoſophy herſelf, no doubt, 


is an admirable thing, and may be of the greateſt 


ſervice to them: but becauſe her company would 


be troubleſome if ſhe thruſt herſelf into their af- 
fairs, and ſtaid at home with them to diſcipline 


their paſſions, therefore they have diſpatched her 


away into the heavens to range the planets, and 
calculate their motions; or el{> they have led her 


a dance round the earth, to make her examine all 
they ſee upon it ; in ſhort, they have always found _ 
her employment*far enough from themſelves: and. 
thus having a mind to be philoſophers at a ſmall. 
expence, they have very cunninoly ſtretched the 


name, and beſtow it commonly upon ſuch who 
only ſearch into natural cauſes. 


Ariſ/t. And what name more proper for them ? 
Anacr. The buſineſs of philoſophy is only with 
man, and not with the reſt of the univerſe: the. 
aſtronomer's thoughts are taken up with the ſtars; 


the naturaliſt's with nature; and the philoſopher's 


with himſelf. But who would be a philoſopher on 


ſach hard terms? Very few, heaven knows: why 


then you muſt have a diſpenſation ; philoſophers 


are to be excuſed from being philoſophers, and it 
1s enough if they are aſtronomers or naturaliſts. 
For myſelf, I was never of a-humour to trouble 


my head with nice ſpeculations; but I will be bold: 
to ſay, that there is not half ſo much philoſophy 
in a multitude of books that pretend to treat of 
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it, as in ſome of my ſongs that appear ſo con- 
ROIO to Fong as this, for example: : 


i gold cont REF life reſtore, 
1d hoord in cheſts the precious ore ; 
And when grim death approach'd, I'd ſay, | 
Here take thy fee, and go away! 
But ſince the fates are too ſevere, 

| What's gold to me ?---- Love, wine, good cheer, 
Are better far than ufeleſs treaſure : 

Wa; ang my " cares for Prger's. 


 Ariſt. If you are reſolved then to call that Ons 
ly philoſophy which regards the manners, I have 


| ſeveral things among my moral writings which yet 


are much beyond your ſong: for in ſhort, the ob- 
ſcurity I ara charged withal, which perhaps may be 
found in ſome of my books, is not in the leaſt to 
| be obſerved in what I have written upon that fub- 
jet; and the whole world has owned, that never 
_ any thing was finer, or more clear, than what I 
| have ſaid of the paſſions. | 
Anacr. What a cheat is that now ! The que- 
tion is not turned upon defining the paſſions me- 
thodically, as you are ſaid to have done, but upon 
getting the maſtery over them. Men are willing 
philoſophy ſhould read them leftures upon their 
evil habits, but nor cure them ; and they have fourd 
the ſecret of framing to themſelves a ſyſtem of mo- 
rals that comes no more within reach of their paſ- 
_ fhons, than aſtronomy does. What mortal can 
hold from. ſhaking his ſides, to ſee mercenary 
rogues, that for money will declaim againſt riches, 
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OF THE DEAD. + Þ 
and cowards at da ggers-drawing about the defini- 
tion of courage | 


DIALOGUE: Y. 
Homrk and Atsoe, 
HOME R. 
IN pood earneſt, all the fables, you have been 


repeating to me, can never be enough admired. 
It required a world of art, to diſguiſe as you have 


done, in ſuch little* tales, the moſt important 


truths of morality, and to couch your thoughts 
under imapes fo very juſt, and yet fo familiar. 

Aefop. It makes me not a little proud to be 
praiſed for this art, by one, who was himſelf ſo 
great a maſter of it, 

Homer. Who 1? why I neyer an to it, 

Aeſop. What ! did you never pretend to FO 
great myſteries in your works? 

Homer, Alas! not I. 

Aeſop. Why I ar: ſure all the eels S of my 
time ſaid you did: and there was not a line in the 
Iliads nor the Odyſleys, but they fitted it with the 


quainteſt allegories in the world. They maintain- 
ed that there was no ſecret in divinity, natural and 


moral philoſophy, and the mathematics to boot, 


but was fairly implied in your writings. Some 


difficulty indeed there was in unravelling them; 


and it may be where one ſophiſter had found a 


moral meaning, another diſcovered a natural one: 
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-but they agreed in this, that you knew all things, 
and faid all things, to thoſe of an enlightened u un- 
_ derſtanding. 
Homer. Without lying, I always ſaſpetted ſome 
people would ſpy out myſteries in my works, that 
I never apprehended myſelf. For as there is no- 
thing like propheſying boldly of things a great way 
off, and truſting to the event, ſo there is no way 
like uttering fables without deſign, and leaving the Þ 
allegory to be made hereafter. 9 þ, 
Aeſep. Sure you had a great deal of courage to Þ * ,, 
entruſt your readers with the weighty care of fit- Þ* , 
ting allegories to your poems. What a caſe you Þ 
had been in, if they had all taken them in the let- Þ* 1p 
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Homer. Why, if they had, the damage had been ES al 
but ſmall. EY th 


Aeſop. How ! "i what do you ſay for the Om 
brawls of your deities, that maim one another. 9 1o; 
Your thundering Jupiter, that in a full convocati- F| 
on of the gods threatens the auguſt Juno to cur- Þ | 1 
ry her into better manners; and that ſame bully Þ* 
Mars, who, when he was wounded by Diomede, Þ | he: 
rored out, as you fay, full as loud as nine or ten Þ 
thouſand men, yet ſhewed not the courage of one: | 
_ for inſtead of hewing all the Greeks into thivers, lth; 
his head 1s taken up about his wound, and making > 
his m:/ereres to Jupiter. Do ye think all this could Þ 
have paſſed muſter, without an allegory ? F 
Homer, Why not, I pray ? you are poſſeſſed with | 
. a fancy, that the human mind ſearches only for Þ- 
truth. Undeceive yourſelf, I beſeech you. I tell you F 
the mind of man and fallhood have a wonderous b Fo 

ſy mpathy. | 
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| fmputy, If you have a truth to deliver, wrap it 


- up in fables, and it takes much better. And if you 


” have a mind to be telling ſtories, you may divert 


[1 extremely, without a ſyllable of truth, expreſſed 
> or implied. Thus, you ſee, truth is freed to bor- 
© row the habit of falſhood, that it may find an a- 
' preeable reception in the mind of man but fal- 


| ſhood enters boldly in its own proper perſon, 'be- 
: cauſe it is. the place of its nativity, and its uſual a- 


— 


Y bode, whereas truth is but a ſtranger there. I will 
© tell you more----ſuppoſe I had cracked my brains 


2 with inventing allegorical fables, the greateſt part 


| 7 of my readers would perhaps have chopped upon 


© the fable, and run away with it, without looking 


z any further than the literal ſenſe, and fo leſt my 
allegory in the lurch. And I muſt tell you too, 


| that in effe&t my deities, ſuch as they are, and all 


E A 


{| myſeries apart, have not been Rouge ſo ridicu- 
—lous neither. 


eſe þp. Bleſs me! PIE you make me ſweat; I 


ah in a terrible fear all of 'a ſudden, leſt people 


"ſhould take me at my word, and belicve that the 


Wheat talked as they are melenies in my fables. 


Homer. A pleaſant fear that! . 
Aeſop. Why, if it agrees with their Faith, 


| think the gods might hold ſuch diſcourſes as you 


have repreſented of them; what reaſon is there 


they {ould not "2 Strong that beaſts may talk 


together, in the manner I mace them talk ? 


Homer, Alas! the caſe is quite different, Men, 
Lit ſeems, are well enough pleaſed that their gods 
ſhould be as great fools as themſelves; but by no 


mans that the beaſts ſhould be thought as wile, 


CG 
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DIALOGUE VI. 
ATrExALs and Icas1a. 


TCAST A. 
SINCE you have a curjolity to know that ad- 


venture of mine, I will tell you. The emperor, Þ 
in whoſe reign I lived, had an inclination to mar- F: 
ry; and that he might the better make choice of Þ- 


an empreſs to his mind, he iſſued out his procla- 
mation, that all, who thought themſelves furniſh- 
ed with beauty and merit enough to pretend to 


a throne, ſhould meet at Conſtantinople. God 
knows what infinite crouds there were! I had the 
vanity to go among the reſt, in confidence that Þ 
the charms of my youth and of my eyes, which Þ- 


were very ſparkling, together with an air agreea- 


ble and engaging enough, would give me at leaſtÞ 
a fair chance for the empire. Well—eleftion-day b- | 
was come, and when all the beautiful candidatesÞ 
were aſſembled, every one was buſy in examiningÞ 
the faces of all the reſt, with ſpite enough, you: 
may be ſure. And for my part it flattered myÞ* 
pride extremely, to obſerve what ſour ill-favouredÞ}* 


glances I had from my rivals, The emperor ap- 
peared, and paſſed by ſeveral rows of Belles with- 


out ſpeaking a word: but when he came to me,Þ* 
my eyes plaid their parts, and Ropped his progreſs. Z 


| Then regarding me with an air as languiſhing as|Þ 


I could with, In truth, fays he, women are dange* 2 


rous creatures, and can do a world of miſchief. 
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; Y Now courage, thought I, and a little repartee, and 


* the day is my own; ſo amidſt the confuſion of 
ll hope and joy that I was in, I made a ſhift to reply 


F =--=-SIr, as dangerous as women are, they can make 


” reparation for that miſchief, and have ſometimes 
x done a world of good. This anfwer of mine ruin- 
: ed all, for the emperor thought it ſo witty, that he 


. I uct as well be. hanged as venture upon me. 


 Aihen. That emperor was certainly very fan- 


* nocent into the bargain, to think your anſwer dil- 
© covered much----for, if I may be ſo free with you, 
© there was nothing in it, and you need not let your 
© wit ly heavy upon your conſcience, 
3 ca. Yet theſe are the croſs purpoſes of for- 
tne. Your wit alone made you an empreſs, the 
- | bare ſuſpicion of wit hindered me from being one: 
[5 {you were a prllofopher too, which is ten times 
£5 worſe yet notning of this could ſpoil your match 
with the younger Theodoſius. 

 Athen. 1 ſhould have been in a panic fear, 
though, if I had had ſuch an example as your's 
{before my eyes. My father (I thank him) after 
he had accompliſhed me in wit and learning, diſin- 
| herited me, and told me I had a very fair fortune 
pi my hands, and need not doubt of preferment, 
and to fay truth I thought ſo too. But I am con- 
© vinced now that I run the greateſt riſque in the 
world, and that it was a hundred to one I had been 
left with nothing but my philoſophy to keep me... 
& Jca. To ſee now how one is puzzled in fol- 
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© taſtical to be fo ſcared at a little wit, and an in- 
; 
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lowing examples; it would be a very good jeſt, if 
upon fuch an occaſion as mine, ſome viker per- 
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ſons, who have read my ſtory, and are willing to 


edify by it, ſhould very cunningly conceal their 


wit, and be laughed at for fools. 
Athen, T would not lay wagers of their focceſ, 


| If they played the fool with deſign; though it of- 
ten happens, when we do not think on it, that we 


commit the Juckieſt follies in the world. Did you 


never hear of the painter that drew grapes fo much 
to the life that the birds came and pecked at them? 


Imagine how he was admired for it. But'it ſeems 


| there was a boy drawn too carrying the grapes; 


and one made this ſhrewd remark to the painter, 
that indeed the fruit muſt needs be very well, be- 
cauſe it drew the birds to it; but the boy was 


done as ill, that could not fright them away. It Þ 
was true enough; and yet if the painter had not 
loſt himſelf as he did when he drew the boy, the Þ 


grapes had never had that prodigious ſucceſs. 


"0k 


Ec 


ca. tn ſhort, though all are obliged to be do- 


ing ſomething in the world, yet we find no bodyÞ_ 
knows what' they are about. And the painter's 
example is enough to fill us with ſcruples, even 


p- 
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in airs in which we have conducted ourſelves 


been committed. So uncertain is every thing, and 


it looks as if fortune took pains to give” contrary E 


events to the ſame thing, to make herſelf ſport 
with the reaſon of mankind, which has no certain 
rule fos itz dircCtion,. | 


ever ſo well, and to make us doubt whether ſome Þ 
fault, that we have ſhunned, might not better have 
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DIALOGUE VI. 
EROSTRATUS and DemeTRIVs "TRALOAIDTo 


EROSTRATUS. 


THREE hundred and ſixty ſtatues erefted i In 
© Athens to your honour !-----It is very much | 
Demetr. 1 got the government into my hands; 


= and after that it was no difficult matter, you may 
© believe, to make the people compliment me with 
L ſtatues. | 


_ Ereoft. And you were tranſported, I warrant, to 


@ think you had thus multiplied yourſelf three hun- 
© dred and ſixty times, and that you met with no- 
© thing but your dear {elf throughout a whole city ? 


Demetr. ] own it: but alas! it was a joy of a 


FE: very ſhorr duration ; the face of affairs ſoon alter-_ 
ed, and in a day's time not one of my ſtatues 
| was left ſtanding: they were all beaten wn and 
broke to pieces. 


Eroſt. A terrible reverſe of fortune ! and pray 


L who performed this noble exploit ? 


 Demetr. It was Demetrius Poliorcetes, (a ſhame 
take him !) the fon of Antigonus. 
Eroft. Would to heaven I had been in his place ? 


, I ſwear it was infinite pleaſure to deſtroy fuch a 
vaſt number of ſtatnes made for one man. 


Demetr. Such a brutal with becomes none but 


- him that fired the temple at Epneins--1 ſee you 
- preſerve your old charater. 


oo I have been upbraided ſufficiently with, 
C3 | 
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my burning that temple ; all Greece made a noiſe 


about it: but it is a ſad thing, in earneſt, that men 


ſhould be fo beſide their ſenſes. 

Demetr, You had beſt complain of the injuſtice 
they have done you in deteſting fo brave an aCti- 
on, and of the rigour of that law by which the 
Epheſians forbad any body to mention the very 
name of Eroſtratus. 

Ero/t. Hold there-----I bane no reaſon at all to 
complain. of that. The Epheſians were a company 
of dull honeſt wretches, that had not the brains to 
foreſee, that to forbid the pronouncing of a name, 
' was the certain way to make it immortal. But what 
ground was there for this law? I had an extrava- 

gant deſire, forſoorh, to be talked of, and fo 1 
fired their temple ; well, and. what then ?----They 
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ought to have drawn up an addreſs of thanks to E 
me, that my ambition coſt them no more; they Þ 


' could not have come off cheaper ; another in my 


place would have pulled ye their ciry about their L 


ears, and deſtroyed ſtate and all. | 
Demetr. To hear you, a man would ſwear you 
had a right to lay about you like a fury, and ſpare 
nothing in your way, that might make you be tal- 
ked of.” And that all the miſchiefs you forbore 
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ought to be reckoned as ſo many a&ts of grace, Þ 


and inſtances of your generoſity. 


Eroſt, Why, I will make it as plain as can be [ 
that T had a right to burn the temple of Epheſus. Þ 
Pray what do ye think. it was built for, with ſo 


much art and magnificence ? Was it not the deſign BZ 


of the architeC&t to perpetuate his name ? 
 Demvuir, Very likely. 
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- Eroft. Well-----and it was to perpetuate my 
name that I reduced this fine ſtructure to aſhes. 
 Demetr. A ſolid argument! and do ye think 
then, that for the ſake of your glory you may law- 
fully deſtroy the works of another ? 
| Eroft. Lawfully?---yes.---Vanity which had e- 
| rected this temple by the hands of another man, 

| has been able, you ſee, to ruin it by mine; and 
KF vanity has a natural right over all human works 
| whatever. It is ſhe has made them all, and can un- 
make them again when ſhe pleaſes. Ner ought 
the greateſt ſtates to murmur at their being ſub» 
 yerted by her, if ſhe finds but her account in it,. 
> fince they cannot pretend to any original indepen« 
[& dent of vanity. Suppoſe, for example, ſome king. 
ſhould have a whim to honour the funerals of his. 
| horſe by cauſing the town Bucephalia to be raſed 
1 to the ground; would this be an injuſtice to it? 
| 
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' Not the leaf}, in my opinion ; for the place had 
| never been built, but to preferve the memory of 
| Bucephalus, and its very being is propaiacea to. 
| the honour of horſes. 
ef Demetr. $0 then, at this rate, FER is nothing 
 fecure; not men themſelves, for ought I lee. 

Ers/t, Trae-----vanity ſports herſelf with their 
lives, as well as with the reſt of the univerſe; a 
father leaves as many brats as he can get, to keep 
e| up his name; a conqueror, to perpetuate bis, de- 
s | firoys as many men as he is able. 
oft Demetr. 1 do not wonder to hear Eroſtratus 
nſ muſter up all his arguments in defence of deſtroy- 

| ers, But when all is ſaid, if to demoliſh the mo» 

numents of another's glory, be one way to eſta- 
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bliſh our own, I am fure i it is of all ways the moſt 
ionoble. 
 Eroſt, T cannot tell that; but let i it be as ionoble 
a way as it will, there is a neceſſity ſome ſhould 
tone it. LR 
© Demetr. Neceſſity? ? | 

_ Eroſt. Yes. The earth is like a huge table book, 
in which every one is fond of writing his name. 
| Now when the book is full, ſome of the names muſt 
be rubbed out, to make room for new : if all the 
monuments of the ancients ſtood to this day, the 


world would be quite choked up with them, ang. 


the moderns would have no room left for theirs. 
How could you be ſuch a filly oaf as to flatter 
yourſelf that your three hundred and ſixty ta- 
tues ſhould keep their pedeſtals long ? Do not you 
ſee now, if you have any conſcience, that your 
| glory took up too much place ? | 

_ Demetr. But what a pitiful vengeance was that 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes! when once my ſtatues 
were up, a body would think he had even as good 
have let them alone. 
* Eroft. Right! and before that, bad not you 
even as good have let all alone, and never have 
fet them up? It is theſe paſſions do and undo e- 


very thing, and make all the buſtle in the world. 


You would have nothing done upon earth, if rea- 
fon governed all. Pilots, they ſay, are moſt afraid 
of thoſe calm ſeas where they cannot make fail, 
-but are deſirous of a wind, though with the ha- 
zard of a tempeſt. "Thus paſſions among men are 
the winds that arc neceſſary to give all things mo- 
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F 


tion, though at the ſame time hey” occaſion many | 


a hurricane. 


" DIALOGUE vVIL 
MEVLTENET and PAULINA, 
| PAULINA. | 
WELL, for my part, I am of opinion that 7 


- woman is in bodily danger from the firſt moment 
ſhe is paſſionately beloved. What tricks will not an 


ardent lover contrive to compaſs his ends? I had 


a long time reſiſted the importunity of Mundus, 


though he was a gallant young Roman, and ex- 


ceeding handſome; but when prayers and tears 


could not prevail, he got the victory by a ſtrata- 
gem. I was a mighty devotee to the 'god Anubis: 


the prieſteſs of this god comes and tells me one 
day that the deity was enamoured with me, and 
required me to meet him in his temple. "The mi- 
ftreſs of Anubis !----you may judge how proud I 
was of that honour; I was pun&tual to the afſigna- 
tion, and was received with ſufficient demonſtra- 
tions of tenderneſs. Now to tell you the truth, 


this Anubis proved to be Mundus. But alas, how 


could I reſiſt ? Some women, they ſay, have grant- 
ed the -favour to gods in the ſhape of men, and 


ſometimes of beaſts. I am ſure there is more rea-_ 
fon to yield to men in the ſhape of gods. 


Call. Why really the men have a world of 
tricks; I am ſure I may ſay ſo by experience, for 
I had juſt ſuch another put upon me. I was a 
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Trojan laſs, and upon the point of matrimony, 
when, according to the cuſtom of the place, T 
went attended with a numerous train, and tricked 
up in all my beſt, to offer my virginity, forſooth, 
to the river Scamander. As foon as I made him 
the compliment, out comes Scamander from a- 
mong the . ruſhes, and takes me at my word. I 


thought it a mighty honour, I aſſure you, and fo _ 


_ did every one beſides, not excepting my dear 
ſpouſe that was to be. All were held in a moſt re- 
ſpetful filence. My companions ſecretly envied 
my happineſs, and Scamander withdrew into his 
ruſhes again when he thought it was time. But 


how was I ſurprized when I met this Scamander 


_ afterward in a little village, and came to know 
that he was an Athenian admiral who had a Hug 
gdron of hips unon that coaſt! 

Paul. What! you thought it was Scamander 
himſelf then ? 


Call. Yes; do ye queſtion it ? 


Paul. And was it the cuſtom, I pray, in your 
country for the river to.accept the offers which the 


maids that were going to be married made to him ? 
Call. No; perhaps if it had, they would not have 
been made. The river was modeſtly content with 


the civility they expreſſed for him, and did not a- 


buſe it. 

Paul. You ought then to have been very ſulph- 
_ cious of your Scamander. 
_ Call. Why fo? Might not a young virgin ima- 


vine that all who went before had not beauty e- 


nough to pleaſe the god ? or that they only mock- 
ed bin with falſe offers, which he did not think 
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worth his notice? It is natural for women to flat- 
ter. themſelves. But you that are ſo ſevere upon 
me for being tricked by Scamander, were yourſelf 
tricked by Anubis. 


Paul. Not fo much tricked neither. I had fome | 


ſmall ſuſpicions that Anubis might be a ſimple 
mortal. 


_ Call. And yet you went to meet him !-----Why, 
this is inexcuſable. 
Paul. What. would you have? I had heard it 
was affirmed by all the wiſe, that if we did not 


favour our own deception, we ſhould taſte very 
little pleaſure. 

Call. Very good! favour our own deception! 
----but probably they did not underſtand it in that 
ſenſe. Their meaning was, that the moſt agreea- 
ble objects in the world are at the bottom ſo flight, 


* that they would ſcarce affect us at all, if we made 
| the leaſt ſerious refleftions on them. Pleaſures 


are not formed for ſevere examination, and we 


are continually forced to help them out in many 


things, about which it would be fooliſh to make 


ourſelves ſcrupulous. This is what the wiſe you 


mentioned----- 
Paul. And this is what I would fay too: had I 


been ſcrupulous in the caſe of Anubis, I had quick- 
ly found he was no god; but I took his divinity 


upon truſt, not caring to examine that matter too 
curiouſly. And where is the lover whoſe pailion 
we ſhould admit, if it were firſt to pals the teſt of 
our reaſon ? 

Call. Mine was not ſo ftrit; a lover might 
have been found, whom my reaſon would have 


 C—_ 
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allowed me to love; and in ſhort, we can eaſier 

_ believe ourſelves courted by a ſincere and faithful 
man, than by a god. 

| Paul. In earneſt it is almoſt the ame. I ſhould 


2 juſt as ſoon have been perſuaded that Mundus was 


a god, as that he was faithful and conſtant. 

Call. Fy !-----there is nothing more extravagant 
than what you ſay. If one could believe that gods 
may be in love, yet no body can think this hap- 
pens often. But frequent inſtances have been 
| known of faithful lovers who never divided their 
hearts, but ſacrificed all to their miſtreſles, 
| Paull. If you take the lover's cares, his officious 
ſacrifices, and entire preference of his miſtreſs, for 
true marks of fidelity, then I confeſs you may 

find faithfu] lovers enough. But this is not my 
way of reckoning; I ſtrike out of the liſt all thoſe 
whoſe paſſion has not been long enough to have 
had the leiſure to extinguiſh itſelf, nor happy e- 
nough to have had cauſe for it; and I retain only 
thoſe who have held good in ſpite of time and 
in ſpite of favours; and they are pretty near the 
ſame number with the gods that have fallen in 
| 0 with mortals. 
Call. Still there muſt be ſome fidelity found, 
even according to this notion, For let a man tell 
a woman he is a god captivated by her merit, the 
Jaughs in his face; let him ſwear to be faithful, 
ſhe believes him preſently. And what is the rea- 
| ſon for this difference, but only that there are 

examples of the latter, and not one of the for- 
mer ? | 

Paul. As for examples, I believe the thing is 

upon 
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© upon a levd. But the reaſon why we yield not 
to the deception of taking a man for a god is, be« 
” cauſe it is not encouraged by the heart. A wo- 


bi ' man can never be perſuaded that her lover is a 
j deity, becauſe ſhe does not deſire he ſhould be 
{ one; but ſhe wiſhes him faithful, and therefore be- 
© lieves him lo. 

| Call. You jeſt, ſare; what! all women, I war- 
| rant, would take their lovers for gods, if they wiſh- 
E- ed them ſuch ? 


Paul. 1 dare ſwear they would ;-----if this error 


| had been neceſſary in love, nature would certainly 
|: have diſpoſed our heart to inſpire it. The heart 
© is the ſource of all the errors we have occaſion for, 
© and in this matter denies us nothing. 


DIALOGUE IK 
CanDAULUS and Gy ts. 


CANDAULUS. 


Y THE. more I think on it, the more I am con-. 
| vinced of it, there was no necellity you ſhould 
| have murdered me. 


Gyges. What could I do? the next day after 


| you had given me a view of the queen's ſecret 
© beauties, ſhe ſent for me, and telling me ſhe had 
| diſcovered that you brought me the night before 
” into her chamber, made me-a fine ſpeech upon the 
© injury done to her modeſty, in concluſion of 


which ſhe told me I muſt prepare to die, or to 


| kill you and mar ry her out of hand; for the pre-. 
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tended, her honour required either that 1 ſhould 
enjoy what I had ſeen, or be put out of capacity 
of boaſting the ſight. I underſtood her meaning: 
the injury was not ſo great but ſhe might have dif- 
ſembled it, and her honour might have let you 
live, if ſhe had pleaſed ; but to be free, ſhe was ſur: 


| feited with you, and was ov erjoyed with a pretext ; 
of glory to get rid of her huſband. Now you Þ. 


muſt grant me, that, of the alternative ſhe on 
ed, I had but one way to chuſe, 


Cand. 1 am violently afraid you were more |þÞ 


charmed with her, than ſhe was ſurfeited with me: 
what an inconſiderate fool was I, that did not fore- 


ſee the etiects of her beauty upon you, but took 


| you for an honeſter man than you proved ! 


 Gyges. Rather blame yourſelf for having been Þ 


ſo much tranſported with the pleaſure of being Þ 
| huſband to a fine woman, that you could not keep Þ 


the ſecret. 


_ Cand, ThenT ſhould blame myſelf for the moſt Þ 
natural thing in the world. It is impoſlible 1 In ex-Þ 


treme happineſs to conceal one's joy. 


Gyges. In the happineſs of a lover it would V $ 
excuſable, but your's was that of a huſband. To. 


be indiſcreet for a miſtreſs is no ſtrange thing, but Þ_ 


for a wife !------And what delicious notions would Þ 
people haye of marriage, if they were to form a'Þ 


judgment of it by what you did! — ee 


| Cand. But ſeriouſly, do you believe we can beſÞ 


ſatisfied with a felicity no body is witneſs to? TheÞþ 


| braveſt men deſire {peQators of their bravery, nd ; 


thoſe who are happy would be looked upon as 
Huch, to perfect their happineſs. Nay, how do | 
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E know but they would chooſe to have it leſs, pro- 
E vided it might appear rnore ? It is certain, we ne-. 
ver make a ſhew of our good fortune, without a 


kind of inſult over others, in which we feel a 


b: mighty ſatisfaCtion. 


Gyges. KAccording to your fiotions, it would 
be very eaiy to revenge this inſult, A man need 


b: but ſhut his eyes, and refuſe to others theſe re- 
| ogards, or if you pleaſe theſe ſentiments of emula- 
| tion, which make port of their happineſs, 


Cand. 1 agree with you. I heard one of the 


7 dead the other day, who had been king of Perſia, 
| relating a ſtory to this purpoſe. He was carried 


captive in chains through the metropolis of a sreat 
empire, The viQorious emyeror, attended with 


| all his court, was ſeated on a magnificent and lof- 
' ty throne: the place was filled with infinite crovds 
_ of people, and adorrfed with the utmoſt care: ne- 


ver was a more pompous ſpefacle. When tie 


| king appeared in the rear of a long proceſſion of 
\ captives and ſpoils, he made a ſtop juſt over-ag2inſt 
| the emperor, and cried ovi with an air of gaye- 
| ty-------Folly! folly! al! is {olly!------- Theſe tew 
|. words, ke affirmed, quite -ſpoilzd the emperor's 
triumph; and I am {o fenſible of it, that I believe 
| I ſhould ſcarce have been willing to triumph, on 
\ the fame terms, over my moſt formidable ene- 
| mies. 


Gyges, Then you would not have loved the 


queen any longer if I had not thought her hand- 
ſome, but had cried out, when I faw "— 


© by, folly. 


Cand, I muſt confely] it would have truclly: mOr- 
D 2 
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tified my huſbandly pride. Now you may judge 
by this that the love of a beautiful woman muſt 
Hatter a man very ſenſibly, and that diſcretion | is 
a moſt difficult virtue. 

Gyges, Hark ye-----(though I am dead myſelf, 


L will not fay this to another of the dead, but in Þ 
his ear) there is no ſuch matter of vanity to be Þ_ 
drawn from the love of a miſtreſs. Nature has ſo Þ. 
well eſtabliſhed the commerce of love, that merit Þ_ 


has not very much to do. For every heart ſhe 


has provided ſome other heart, and has not taken : 
care always to rank together perſons worthy of e- | 
fleem. This is a very mixed affair, and experi |. 


ence makes it but too plain that the choice of a 


fine woman argues little or nothing in favour of | 
the man on whom it lights. Now theſe reaſons, Þ 


in my opinion, ſhould make lovers diſcreet. 


Cand. 1 dare afjure Js the women do not , 
deſire any ſuch diferetion as is only founded upon Þ_ 
the principle of —_ but little pride in their Þ 


| Jove. 


Cvpes. Is it not ſufficient that a man takes ex- Þ 
treme pleaſure in it? What I would withdraw |. 


| from vanity, ſhould be added to tenderneſs. 
Cand. No-----they would not agree to it. 


Gyges. But be pleaſed to conſider, that when 


| pride enters into the affair of love, it ſpoils all, 
The pride of tne women is firſt contrary to the 


| Intereſt of their lovers, and afterwards out of the Þ 


_ ruins of this pride their lovers compoſe another 


which is quite contrary to the intereſt of the wo- Þ. 
men. And this is the conſequence of placing pride '® 


where it ought not to, be. 
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DIALOGUE. x. 
HELEN and FuLlvia. 


HEL £8 -N. 
TI mvsrT needs be ſatisfied in one thing which 
I was lately told here by Auguſtus. Is it true, 
| Fulvia, that you entertained a ſmall inclination 
| for him, and that, becauſe he made no returns to 
It, you provoked Marc Antony your huſband to 
| raiſe a war againſt him ? 

Fulvia. Nathing is more true, my dear Helen! 
for among us dead this confeſſion has no conſe- 
quences. Marc Antony was in love with Cithe- 
 rida the player, and I would fain have had my_ 
| revenge by making Auguſtus love me. But alas! 
\ Auguſtus was too nice: I happened to be a little | 
- of the oldeſt, and not handſome enough; and 
' though I gave him to underſtand that for his 
| flighting me he had drawn upon himſelf a civil 
war, I could not work him into the leaſt com- 
© Plaifance. I do not care if I repeat to you ſome 
verſes he made upon the occaſion, though I con- 


fels they were not much to my credit. - T hey are 
theſe----- 


' White from his ſpouſe the falſe Antenius flies, 
And dotes on foft Glaphira's brighter eyes, 

j {For Glaphira you mwuft know is the Peper $. po 
E etical nName———) 
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Fulvia provek'd her female arts prepares, 
Repriſals ſeeks, and ſpreads for me her ſnares : 
The huſband's falſe----but why muſt I endure 
This nauſeous plague ? and her revenge procure? 
What tho ſhe aſk ?---- how bleſſed were my doom," 
Should all the diſcontented wives of Rome 
Repair in crouds to me, when ſcorn'd at home ! \ 
"Tis war, ſhe ſays, if I refuſe her charms: 

Let's think---ſhe s ugly---Trumpets, found to arms! 


Helen. Then you and I occaſioned the two 


' preateſt wars that perhaps ever happened ; you that | 


_ of Antony and Auguſtus, and I that of Troy. 
_ Fulvia, But with this difference, that you cauſ- 


ed the war of Troy by your beauty, and I that F 


_ of Auguſtus and Antony by my deformity. 
Helen, But to balance that, you have one ad- 


vantage over me; for your's was certainly a much Þ 
pleaſanter war than mine. My huſband revenges Þ. 
the affront put upon him by another's loving me, || 


which is natural enough; your's revenges the af- 
front put upon you by another's not loving you: 
and that, I think, is a new air in a huſband! 


Fulvia. True, But Antony did not know he 
made war for me, as your huſband knew he did 
for you; which 1s a piece of folly that can never 


be forgiven him. For inſtead of Menelaus's march: 


ing with all Greece at his heels, and befieging Troy | : 


| for ten years to force you from the arms of Pa- 


_ ris, 1s 1t not as plain as can be, thar if Paris would | 
have reſigned you for ever, Menelaus ought to Þ 
have faſtained a ten year's fiege in Sparta rather: Þ 
thap have xeccived you ? In earneſt, L think they Þ 
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F were all out of their wits, both Greeks and Tro- 
” jans. The firſt were mad for demanding you, 
and the others yet madder for keeping you. How, 


in the name of wonder, could ſo many men of 
worth ſacrifice themſelves to the pleaſures of an 


* inconſiderate young rake? I could not forbear 
laughing when I read that paſſage in Homer, 


where, after nine years war, and a late battle in 


which a world of men were loſt, a council is held 
before Priam's palace. There Antenor is for re- 
figning you, and there was nothing, that I can ſee, 
to be oppoſed to it. They ought only to have 
curſed their folly for not thinking of it ſooner.. 


However, Paris is pleaſed to ſignify that he does 


by no means approve the propoſal. And Priam, 


4 _ who, if you will take Homer's word for it, is a 
' match for the gods in wiſdom, being in a mighty 
perplexity to find his council divided upon fo cu- 
rious a queſtion, and not able to reſolve which- 
part to take, gives orders that they ſhould all ad- 


zourn, and be gone to ſupper. 
Helen. There is one good thing at leaſt in the 


Trojan war, and that is, the ridiculous in it eaſily 


diſcoyers itfelf. But the civil war between Au- 
guſtus and Antony does not appear what it is. 
When ſo many of the Roman eagles were ſeen 
together in the field, people little imagined that the 


cauſe, which ſo cruelly animated them againſt one 


another, was Augulſtus's DIAS coldly refuſed you 
the favour, 

Fulvia. Thus goes the world. We ſee very 
great movements in it, but their ſprings are often 


zidiculous enough. It is very neceſlary for the 
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43 DIALOGUES 
F honour of the moſt conſiderable events, that the 
| cauſes of them ſhould be concealed. 


DIALOGUE Wi. 
Parmeniscus and TrrocriTvs of Chios. 


THEOCRITUS. 
AND was you really never able to laugh, af- 
ter you had deſcended into Trophonius's cave * ? 


'* In this dialogue monſfieur Fontenelle mentions the cave 
of Trophonius; but becauſe he has not explained the ſtory, 
and it ſeems very neceſſary that every one ſhould know it, in 
order to diſcern the beauty of the ſentiments which allude to 


it, the tranſlator takes leave to prefix a ſhort account of it 


here. | f | 

Trophonius was the fon of Apollo, and had a temple e& 
refed in honour of him, within a wocd near Labadia, a town 
in Boeotia, where, by the help of the prieſts, he became fa- 
mous for giving oracles by dreams. The place, and the ce- 
remonies bclonging to it, had ſomething particularly fanta- 
ftical ; whoever came to enquire his fate was firſt obliged for 
ſeveral days to paſs through a long formality of charms, ab- 
Jutions, expiations, and ſacrifices. The priefts inſpeCted the 
entrails of beaſts, to ſee whether he might be admitted to au- 
dience, or no: if they thought fit to admit bim, he was waſh- 
ed, drank of two ſprings, was anointed with oil, brought to 
worſhip the ſtatue of Trophonius, then dreſſed in a linen gar- 
ment, and let to a mountain incloſed with walls of white 
marble, on which were ſeveral brafs obeliſks. Within was a 
cave like the mouth of an oven, through which he deſcend- 
ed by a ladder. Here he was obliged to take in each hand 
| a Cake of honey as a charm for his ſecurity; he laid bimſelf 
on the ground, and vas fuddenly dragged by the feet, he knew 
not bow, through another little cave, where he was to re- 
_ ceive the oracle in a trance, To conclude, he was dragged 
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Parmen. Never: I grew wonderfully ſerious. 
Theocr. If I had known the cave had that vir- 
tue, I ought to have made a ſmall journey thither | 
I had the ill lack to laugh too much all my time, 
and to pay for it too; for my life might have 
been longer if I had laughed lefs. I may thank 
an unhappy jeſt for diſpatching me hither. King 
' Antigonus had but one eye, and I had grievouſly 
offended him; however, he promiſed to paſs it all 
by, if I would'but appear before him. I was dragg- 
. ed along in a manner by the importunity of my 
friends; who, for my encouragement, ſaid to me, 


BB Never fear, the king will forgive you; and the 


minute you preſent yourſelf befere his eyes, your 
life is out of danger. Then farewel to you, ſaid T, 
for af I am not pardoned until T appear before his 
eyes, 1 am loſt for ever. Now Antigonus, who 
was diſpoſed to forgive my crime, could not for- 
give my ſarcaſm, and ſo I loſt my head for being 
merry out of ſeaſon. | 

 Garmen. I do not know whether I ſhould not 


out again the ſame way; ſome ecremonies paſſed to reſtore 


him to his ſenſes, as placing him in the chair of the goddeſs. 
of memory, and fo the farce ended. But what is particular- 


ly to be remarked here, is, that it was ſaid thoſe who went 


into this cave loſt, for a time, the power of laughing; an 0- 
pinion occaſioned by the myſteriouſhecſs of the ſolemnity, in 
which nothing was omitted that could fill a weak mind with 
all the ideas of fear and ſuperſtition, 

Thoſe who: have a curioſity to read a more particular ac- 
count of this, may find it at large in Van Dale's book de O- 
raculis, where he has admirably deſcribed ihe private avenues. 
and communication of the vaults, and unravelled the whole: 


management of this impoſture. 
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have been glad with your burleſque humour, even 
at the price you mention. 
Theocr, And for me, what would I have given 


| to have had your ſeriouſneſs ! 


Parmen, Ah! you little think what you wiſh 
for. I thought that ſeriouſneſs would have been 


the death of me. Nothing could divert me. 1. | 


did all I could to force a laugh, but in vain. Of 


all the ridiculous that the world affords, I had 


not the leaſt enjoyroent, for to me it was down- 
right ſadneſs. In ſhort, I was almoſt diſtrated 
with my ſable wiſdom, when I went and prayed 
the Delphic god to teach me ſome means to laugh. 


He ſ-ads me in ambiguous terms to the maternal 


power ; | thought he meant my country, and fo 
I poſted hack thither, yet that could not relieve 
me, 1 began to think my diſtemper incurable, 


when by chance I made a journey to Delos. There 
I viewed with admiration the magnificence of A- 
pollo's temples, 2nd the beauty of his (tatues. The 


god appeared every where in ſhining marble or 
gold, and by the hand of the greateſt maſters of 
Greece, But I happened at laſt upon a Latona in 


- wood, wretchedly carved, and with the haggiſh air 


of an ugly old woman; and here I could not hold 
from laughing, and very heartily too, at the diffe- 
rence between the mother and the jon. But you 
cannot imagine how I was ſurp ized and raviſbed 


to think I had laughd, and then I underſtood the 
_ true ſenſe of the oracle. To conclude, I had no 
_ offerings to ſpare for the gold or marble Apollo's; 


the wooden Latona had all my devotion. I can- 


Not tell you how often I ſacrificed to her, I be- 
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ſmoked her over and over with incenſe; and if I 
could have born the expence, I had certainly built 


and conſecrated a temple TO LATONA THAT 


PROVOKES LAUGHTER. 

Theocr. I ſhould think Apollo might have af- 
forded you the power of laughing, much eaſier 
than at his mother's expence. You might have 
ſeen objets enough, as proper for that, as the 
wooden Latona. 

| Parmen. When we are out of havgnor, we 
find that men are not even worth the pains of 
laughing at. They were made to be ridiculous, 
and if they are fo, pray where 1s the wonder ? But 


a goddeſs that is pleaſed to be fo, is ſomething ex- 
traordinary. . Apollo would probably convince me_ 


roo, that my malady was not to be reached by all 
the force of human art, and that in this extremity 
I needed the aſſiſtance of the deities. EEE 
Theocr. Yet this mirth and gayety you fo paſ- 
ſonately deſired, is the much greater evil. A whole 
nation was once polleſſed with it, and payed for 
it too, ſufficiently. 
 Parmen. How? a whole nation too much AC: 
poſed to mirth and gayety ? 
Theocr. Yes. It was the Tirinthians. 
Parmen. Happy people! - 
Theocr. Happy ?----Let me tell you, they were 


ſo uncapable of ſeriouſneſs, even upon the moſt _ 


weighty occaſions, that every thing fell into the 
utmoſt confuſion. If they aſſembled in public; 
inſtead of ſettling the ſtate, their whole diſcourſe 
was buffoonery. If they gave audience to am- 


baſſadors, they grinned in their faces, If they. 
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Held councils, the ſpeeches of the graveſt fetiton 


were all farce. And whatever was the matter in 
| hand, one reaſonable ſyllable, or a wiſe ation, was 
_ a prodigy with them. In ſhort, as great fools as 
_ they were, they found the plague of this droll diſ- 
_ poſition, as much at leaſt as you did of your ſad- 
- neſs; and to Delphos they went as well as you, 
but with a quite different prayer, viz, to know 
how they ſhould recover a decent gravity. The 
oracle anſwered, if they could ſacrifice a bull to 
Neptune without laughing, it ſhould be afterwards 
In their power to become wiſer. A ſacrifice, you 
will own, is at all times no merry buſineſs; yet 


EG even for this, they had a world of preparatives to 


make it more ſerious. They reſolved to admit 
no young people to it, nor all ſorts of old neither; 
| but ſuch only as were loaded with diſeaſes, or 
debts, or' plagued with bad wives. When this 
choice company was muſtered upon the {hore to 
ſolemnize the ſacrifice, notwithſtanding the wives, 
the debts, the diſeaſes, and age itſelf, they Nill ſtood 
in need of other helps, and were forced to take a 
world of pains to ſet their countenances, to rivet 
their eyes to the ground, to knit their brows, and 
bite their lips: but as ill luck would have it, there 
was a little boy crept among the croud, and as 
they were driving him away according to order, 
Lord help ye, fays the child, do ye think I will 
ſwallow your bull? This foolery ruined all, and 
 undid the charm of ſo many formal grimaces. 
They burſt into a mighty laugh, the ſacrifice was 
diſturbed, and the Tirinthians remained as great 
idiots as before. But certainly they were to blame, 

after 
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* after their bull failed them, that they did not think 
* of this cave of Trophonius, which had the won- 
* derful virtue of making people fo ſerious, and 
produced fo remarkable a change in you. _ 
 Parmen. Shall 1 tell you truly now? I aQtual- 
3 y went into Trophonius's cave; and yet Tro- 
- phonius's cave, which ſtruck me with ſuch a me- 
© lancholy, is quite another fort of buſineſs. 

Theocr. What is it then ? 

Parmen. It is refledtions. 1 had made forme, 
and I never laughed afterward. If the oracle had 


preſcribed that ſpecific, the Tirinthians had been 


ſoon cured of their jollity. 

Theocr. I muſt own I do- not well underſtand 
what refle&tions are, but I cannot imagine why 
they ſhould be ſo chagrin. Is it impoſlible to 
have any right views, but what at the ſame time 
muſt be diſmal? Is error only privileged to be gay, 
and 1s reaſon made but to torture and deſtroy us? 
| Parmen. By what appears, it is not nature's 

intention that we ſhould tkink too refinedly, be- 
| cauſe ſhe ſells theſe thoughts at fo dear a rate! 
You are for making refleftions, ſays ſhe; but be- 


ware !-------L will have my revenge, by the ſadneſs 


they ſhall give you. 
Theocr. But you do not tell me why nature 


would not have us purſue reflections as far as 


they will go? | 
 Parmen, She has ſent men into the world to 

| Tire in it; and to live, is to be for the molt part 

- of our time wholly ignorant of what we are do- 


© ing, When we diſcover the little importance of 
| all that imploys or touches us, we rob nature of 
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her ſecret; we are wiſe over-much, and retain too 
little of man; we tkink, and we ceaſe from aQi. 
on. And this is what nature difallows. 
Theocr. But the ſame reaſon, which helps you 
to think finer than others, condemns you how: 
ever to act like them. 

_ Parmen. You fay right: there is a reaſon that 
ſets us above all things -by thoughts, and there 
muſt be another that brings us back to all again 
by aftions. But then, even at this rate, were it 
not almoſt as much to the purpoſe not to have 
thought at all? 


DIALOGUE XI. 
Marcus Bavrus and FavsrinA. 


M. BRUTUS. 
HO W !------Is it poſſible that you took pleas 
| fure in acting a thouſand infidelities againſt the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius, a huſband that had all 
_ the complaiſance in the world for you, and who, 
witt.out diſpute, was the very belt n man in the Ro- 
man empire ? 
Fauſt. And is it poſſible, that you aſſaſſinated 
ſo mild and moderate an emperor, as Julius Cae- 
ſar ? 
IM. Brulus, 1 meant tc terrify all uſurpers by 
the example of Caeſar, ſince his mildneſs and mo- 
deration could not make him ſecure. | 

_ Fauſt. And ſuppoſe I ſhould tell you, I meant 
to frighten all huſbands, that no body ſhould 
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| hare to think of being one, after the exampletof 
. Marcus Aurelius, whole kindneſs was fo ill re- 
| payed? | 
IM. Brutus, A very fine deſi Ion, that! 1.---There 
© is a neceſſity there ſhould be husbands; for, who 
- ſhould govern the women, I pray ?----But Rome 

had no occaſion of being governed by Caefar, 
Fauſt. Who told you ſo? Rome began to hare 
- as odd fancies and humours as are charged upon 
the greater part of women. She could not live 
longer without any maſter at all, nor yet conld ſhe 
bear to have but one. Women are exactly of the 
- fame charatter; and it muſt be granted too, that 
| the men are too jealous of their ſovereignty: they 
exerciſe it in marriage, and that is a great deal, 
and they would exerciſe it in love too. When 
they require a miſtreſs ſhould be faithful, they 
- mean, a ſlave. "The dominion ought to be equal- 
| ly divided between the lover and his miſtreſs, and” 
| yet it always paſſes from one fide, and generally 
© from the fide of the lover. 
 M. Brutus, You ſhew yourſelf a notorious re- 
! Þ bel here, againſt our whole ſex. 
Fauſt. 1 am a Roman, and I have Roman ſenti- 
* ments of liberty. 
MM. Brutus. At this rate I can aſſure you the 
world is full of Romans. But will you be pleaſ- 
ed to own that Romans, like me, are ſomewhat 
) Þ more rare? 
Fauſt. So much the better. I believe no honeſt 
© man would have done what you did,, when you 
| ſtabbed your benefactor. 
* M. Brutus, Nor do I believe any honeſt WO- 
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man would have imitated your condu&t. As for 
mine, you cannot deny that there was firmneſs of 
mind in it. It required a good deal of courage, to 
ftand proof againſt the NEIEP which Caeſar had 
for me, 

Fauſt. And do ye think it oquired leſs cou- 


rage to ſtand proof againſt the good-nature and. 


patience of Marcus Aurelius? He ſaw, with un- 
concern, all the infidelitics I played him. He would 
zot do me the honour to be jealous, and he dif- 
- appointed me of the pleaſure of cheating him. 1 
was fo enraged, that I had almoſt a mind ſome- 
times to turn honeſt, yet I made a ſhift always to 
preſerve myſelf from that weakneſs. And even af- 
ter my death, did not Marcus Aurelius affront me 
with building temples, giving me prieſts, and inſti- 
tuting in my honour the Fauſtinian feaſts? And 
| is not this very provoking, to perſecute my me- 
'. mory with an apotheofts ? to exect me into a god- 
2d 
_M. Brutus, Well, T own 1 have no notion of 
woman! Were ever fuch fantaſtical complaints 
heard of? 
Fauſt. Why ?---wonld not you rather have been 
obliged to conſpire againſt Sylla, than againſt Cae- 


far? Sylla might have provoked your indignation Þ 


and hatred to the higheſt degree, by his extrava- 
gant cruelty. So ſhould I have been much better 
pleaſed to have put the trick upon a jealous man, 
as Cacſar for example, whom we were talking of. 
He was poſſefſed with ſuch an inſupportable vani- 
ty, that nothing would content him unleſs he had 
the empire of the whole earth to himſelf, and his 
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| wife to himſelf too; and becauſe he ſaw Clodius 
* ſhared one with him, and Pompey the other, he 
| could neither bear Pompey nor Clodius. Oh how 
| happy ſhould I have been with Caeſar ! 


M. Brutus, It was but this moment you were 


| for exterminating all huſbands, and now you are | 
: for chaſing the very worſt ! : 


Fauſt. T am for having none at all; that ſo wo- 
men might be perpetually free. But if there muſt 


: be ſome, why then, the worſe the better, i in my 


judgment, for the ſake of the pleaſure Were. 1 Is in 


| recovering one's liberty. 


M. Brutus. And I think it moſt neceſſary for 


| women of your temper, that there ſhould be hus- 


bands. The ſentiment of liberty is always more 
lively, the more it is mingled with ſpite. 
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DIALOGUE IL. 
AvucusTvs and Peter ArETIN. 


PETER AFRETIN. 
Y ES, I was a wit in my time, I aſſure you, and 
raiſed myſelf a conſiderable fortune among. 
pringes. 

Aug. You compoſed : many works in honour of 
them? 

P. Are. Not a {yIlable; I had a a from: 
all the princes of Europe, which had been impoſ- 
ſible, if I had fooled away my time in ſcribling pa- 
negyrics. They were all at war together, the con- 
fequence of which is, that when one fide beats, 
the other is beaten; and how ſhould [ praiſe ther 
all together ? Re 

Aug, What was It you did Porg TTY 

P. Are. Lampoon them----They could not all E 
be put into a panegyric, but into a fatire they 
might. In ſhort, I had fo ſpread abroad the ter- 
ror of my, name, that they were glad to pay me 
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tribute, to purchaſe the liberty of playing the fool 
In quiet. The emperor Charles V. (of whom you 
muſt needs have heard here below) could not be 
at reſt until he went and got himſelf well beaten 
upon the coaſt of Africa, and immediately after 
ſends me a fine ch:in of gold. I took it, but with 
a ſullen look ;----W/hat a pitiful trifle is here, laid 
I, for fo great a folly as he has committed! 
Aug. A very new way this,. that you invented, 
to draw money from princes! 
_ P. Are. Had I not all the reaſon in the world 
to expect a vaſt fortune, by eſtabliſhing myſelf a 


revenue upon folly? a fund, which, let me tell 


you, can never be exhauſted. _ 
Fug. Yet when you have faid all, vraif ing is 
| the ſureſt trade, and conſequently the beſt. 
P, Are, What do ye mean fool had not im- 
pudence enough. 

Aug. And yet you had impudence TS" to 
make fatires upon crowned heads ? 
__ ÞP. Are. Under favour, that is a difereat caſe, 
In the buſineſs of ſatire there is no neceſſity you 
ſhould always deſpiſe the perſon you write againſt, 
but only laſh him; whereas, in offering fuſtian 
' praiſes, I think one cannot avoid having mean 
thoughts of the perſons they are put upon, and 
taking them in one's heart for downright bubbles. 


I wonder with what face Virgil could tell you it 


was a matter in debate, what place you would ac- 
| cept of among the pods; whether you would be 
Pleaſed to take upon you the charge of the earth, 
_ or become a god of the fea, by eſpouſing one of 
the daughters of Thetis, who would willingly give 
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all her waters for the honour of your alliance? 
or, in fine, whether you would t:ke up your a- 
partment in heaven near the ſcorpion, who poſ- 
ſeſſed two places, but upon your approach would 
contra&t his claws to make room for you ? 

Aug. You may ſpare your wonder about Vir- 
gil's face. People are not uſed to examine praif- 
es ſo rigorouſly; they can help out the letter, 1 
warrant you, and the modeſty of the addrelſer is 
ſufficiently ſecured by the ſelf-love of thoſe to 
whom they are addreſſed. For it is as common 
a thing as can be to have people think they de- 
ſerve praiſes which are not given them, and how 
then ſhould they believe they do not deſerve thoſe 
that are? 

P. Are. What! you. will take Virgil's word 
for it then? and hope to marry a fſea- nywph, or 
take up your quarters among the ages in the 
Zodiac ? 

Aug. No ſuch fool neither. In praiſes of this 
kind we abate ſomething to reduce them to a rea- 
ſonable compaſs: but to confels freely, that abate- 
ment is but ſmall, and we always take care to ſe- 


| cure ourſelves a good bargain. In ſhort, in what 


extravagant manner ſoever we are praiſed, we have 
the benefit of thinking ourſelves ſuperior to com- 


| mon praiſe, and that it is purely our merit forces 
| thoſe who praiſe us to exceed all bounds, Alas! 
| vanity bas a thouſand ſhifts. 


P. Are. L am convinced that one. need not. 


* make any difficulty of carrying, praiſes to the 
* higheſt exceſs; but for thoſe at leaſt that are con- 
| trary to one another, I wonder in my conlcience 
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how any body can have the boldneſs to offer 
them to princes. I hold a wager now, for ex- 
ample, that if you had taken vengeance upon your 
enemies implacably, your whole court would have 
rung with acclamations, that nothing in the world 
was more gloriovs than to thunder down all that 
| had the raſhneſs to oppoſe you. And after this, 
when you had performed ſome attion of preat 
*mildneſs, the tune had been changed, and then, 
vengeance !- _ it is the appetite of beaſts, and all 
the glory it carries is barbarous and inhuman! 
thus they: would have praiſed one part of your 
life at the expence of the other. Now I ſhould 
have been in a terrible fear that you would have 
turned the banter upon me, and catched me by 
my own words-----And that you would have ſaid, 
Chuſe me now which you pleaſe, ſeverity or cte- 
mency, to draw the true charatter of a hero up- 
en; but when you have mm be ſure you keep 11 
your chozce. 
Aug. Why will you have one make ſo ſevere 
a ſcrutiny ? It is convenient for great perſons, that 
all matters ſhould be problems for flattery : what: 
ever they do they cannot miſs of praiſe; and it 
they are complimented upon contraries, it 1s be- 
cauſe they have more than one ſort of merit. 
_ P, Are, Well, but had you never any ſcruple 
about all thoſe elogies which were ſo unreaſona- 
bly heaped on you? ' Or was there need of much 
refining, to perceive that they were only pinned 
upon your quality ? Praiſes make no diſtinQtion of 
princes: the greateſt heroes have no more to their 
ſhare than others. But poſterity is juſt, and makes 
| a 
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; a Aifference between thoſe that are given to diffe- 
| rent princes, by ratifying the one, and Fcruny 
| the other for vile flattery. 


Aug. You muſt grant me then, at © leaſt, that L- 


| merited the praiſes I received, ſince it is certain 


3 poſterity has confirmed them by its judgment. 


} Though at the ſame time I have a quarrel againſt 
| it too, becauſe being accuſtomed to regard me as 
© the model of princes, in praiſing them it has com- 


| E monly compared them to me, and I have often 

I fuffered by the comparifon. 

| E P. Are. Take comfort, I beleech you; you are 
| | not like to have this cauſe of complaint long. Tf 

FW it be true what all the dead that come hither tel] 


* us of Louis XIV. now reigning in France, it is 


; | he will be looked on hereafter as the mode! of 


"& princes; and I foreſee, that in future times the 
higheſt compliment that can be made them will 
; ” be to compare them to this mighty prince. 
| Aug. Very fine! Do you think that thoſe, who 
| ſhall make them ſo extravagant a panegyric, will 
i 
. be heard with pleaſure : $ 


| P, Are. It is very poſſible: EN ſo covet- 
c | ous of praiſe, that they can diſpenſe with truth, 
| juſtice, and every thing elſe taat ſhould ſcafon and 


6 | qualify it. 
* : Aug. It is plain then you are for- aboliſhing all 
| praiſes whatever. If only fuch muſt be allowed as 


| are juſt, who do ye think will give them ? 
* P, Are, All thoſe who would praiſe without 


What gives ſuch a value to your Virgil's admira- 
| die encomium of Cato, when he makes him pre- 
| 2 
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66 DIALOGUES 
ſide over the aſſembly of pious ſouls, who are ſe- 


parated from the reſt in the Elyſian Fields,----It is 


this----Cato was dead, and Virgil had no expeCta- 


_ tions from him, or any of his family----And what 


ſpoils all his praiſes of you in the beginning of 


| his Georgics ?---The penſion he received from you, 


Aug. Then have I thrown away a world of 
money upon praiſe! 
.P. Are. I am ſorry for it. You ſhould have 


done as one of your ſucceſſors did, who, upon 
| his coming to the empire, immediately forbad all 
perſons, by an expreſs edict, the liberty of making 


verſes on him. 
Aug. Alas! he was wiſer than I; and I am 


| ſenſible now that thoſe are by no means the tru- 
eſt praiſes which they preſent to us, but thoſe on- 
If which we extort from them. | 


DIALOGUE I. 
Saryno and Lavka. 


LAUR 4.- 
I'T is true that the amours we both have been 


engaged in have been accompanied by the muſes, 
which rendered them very agreeable ; but with Þ 


this difference it ſeems, that whereas you made 


verſes on your lovers, I had verſes made on me 


by mine. 
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Sap. Very well! you would tell me I was as 
violent a lover as you were beloved. 

Lau. That may be without a miracle, For I 
know our ſex is generally more inclined to ten- 
derneſs than the men. But what ſhocks me is this: 
you made no ſcruple of telling all your mind, and 
making ſuch broad ſigns to thoſe you had a kind- 
neſs for !—In ſhort, you openly invaded them 
with your poetry; whereas the woman's ho is 


| to be upon the defenſive. 


Sap. To be free with you, I was provoked at 
that impertinent cuſtom. The men have abuſed 
vs, and left us the hardeſt part; for it is much 
eaſier to attack than to defend. 

| Lau. Let us not complain, I beſeech you; ſince 
our part has its advantages. The beſieged, you 
know, may ſurrender at diſcretion, bur the be- 
ſiegers cannot carry the town when they pleaſe. 

Sap. You might have faid, on the other fide, 
that when the men attack us, it is becauſe they 
have an inclination to attack us. But when we de- 
fend, you know,—we have not over much incli- 
nation to it. 

Lau. What, do you make a of the plea- 
ſure of obſerving from ſo many ſoft addreſſes, fo 
long continued, and ſo often renewed, how very 
highly they value the conqueſt of your heart ? 

_ Sap. And do you make nothing of the pain of 
reſiſting theſe ſoft addreſſes? They ſee with plea-_ 
fure how they ſucceed by the advances they make 
upon us. But as to our reſiſtance, ſhould that 


ſucceed, otherwiſe than we deſign, on my confci- 


ence it would break our hearts. 
| F 2 
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Lau. But however, though after a troubleſome 
attendance, they have a right to be conquerors at 
| Hiſt, yet you do them a favour in acknowleging 
them ſuch, And though you cannot hold out a- 
ny longer, yet even your weakneſs lays hem - un- 
der obligations. 
Sap. But with your leave, for all that, a vitto- 
ry on their ſide is {til} a defeat on ours. All the 
_ pleaſure they taſte in being loved, is their triumph 
over the perſon that loves them; and a happy 
lover is only happy in this, that he is the 'cOn- 
queror, 


Lau, What? would you have had a hy Hh, 


that the women ſhould attack the men? _ 

Sap. What a pother you make about attacking 
and defending! one would think you were born 
in a ſiege. Why cannot they meet one another 
half way, and love upon the ſquare ? 

Lau. Oh matters would be diſpatched too ſoon 
| by half, and love is ſo agreeable a commerce, that 
we ſhould fpin it out as long as we can. It were 
a jeſt indeed, if as ſoon as the queſtion were put 
on one ſide, the other ſhould be ready with a Yes, 
T thank yeu! then what becomes of all the ſollicit- 
- ous endeavours of pleaſing ? of the inquietudes, 
and regret for not having pleaſed more ? the offi- 
cious ardour in ſeeking the happy moment ? in a 


__ word, all that apreeable intercourſe and mixture 


of pleaſure and pain which makes the ſoul of an 
amour? For ſirip it of theſe, and there is nothing 
more inſipid than plain love for love. 

Sap. A fine ſtory ! if love muſt needs be a ſort 
of combat, I would much rather put the men up- 
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on the guard. Did you not own that our ſex 
has more diſpoſition to tenderneſs? It pranks 
then, they would attack better. 
Lau. True; but the other would defend too 
well. And when it is affirmed that ſome reſiſtance 
muſt be made on one ſide or the other, it is meant 
ſo much only as will reliſh the viftory to thoſe that 
attack, but by no means ſo much as to repel them. 
One ſhould not be ſo weak as to ſurrender at firſt 
ſight, nor ſo ſtout as not to ſurrender at all. This 


| now is the proper charaCter of our ſex, and can- 


not ſo well agree to the men: and take my word 
for it, when we have reaſoned and refined all we 
can, upon love, or any other matter, we ſhall fina 


| at the foot of the account, that things are much 
| better as they are; and that in offering to mend 
| them, we ſhould ſpoil them. utterly. 


DIALOGUE MW. 
SocraTEsS and MonTALGNE. 


MONTAIGNE. 


IT is you then, divine Socrates! how I am 


| tranſported to ſee you! I am but newly come in- 
| to theſe parts, and immediately upon my arrival E 
| made it my buſineſs to tind you out. In. ſhort, 
| after having filled my book with your name and 
] robes, t L have now the happy oppor tunity of your 
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converſation, and of informing myſelf from you, 
| by what means you became poſſeſſed of ſuch a na- 
tive virtue, the motions of which were all fo unaf- 
Feed, and which had no ſuch example before it, 

| even in that happy age in which you lived. 
Soer. I am very well pleaſed to meet with one 
of the dead, that ſeems to have been a philoſopher, I 
| But becauſe you are lately come from above, and t 
| it is a long time ſince I have ſeen any perſon here, MF « 
for they leave me lonely enough, and I have no MW 7 
|: < 
t 
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crouds, I aſſure you, that preſs for my conver- 
fation, therefore give me leave to aſk you what 
rews? How goes the world : ? Is it not mightily 
changed ? b:- 

_ Mont. Extremely; you would not | know it. t 

| Socr. I am raviſhed to hear it; I was always i 
of opinion it. muſt of neceſſity grow better and 
.- wiſer, than it was in my days. 

Mont. What do ye mean? Why it is ten times 
more fooliſh and corrupt than ever; that 1s the 
change I ſpeak of; and I expedtted to hear from 
you the hiſtory of the times which you have ſeen, 
in which there reigned ſo much honeſty and in- 
_ tegrity. 

Socr. On the contrary, I was -prepared to hear 
wonders of the age, in which you have juſt finiſh- 
£d your life. What! have not men by this time Þ 
ſhaken off the follies of antiquity ? | 
'  7enb. You are an antient yourſelf, and for Þ 
that reaſon, I ſuppoſe, make ſo bold with antiqui- Þ 
ty: but be aſſured that mens manners are at pre- 
ſent a large ſubje& of lamentation, and that al m 

things degenerate daily. |: 
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' Seer. Is it poſſible? I thought in my time things 
' went as perverſly as could be, and was in hopes 
 W& that at laſt they would fall into a more reaſonable 


train------and that men would have made their ad- 
vantage of ſo many years experience. 


Socr. But what 1s the reaſon of this? 1 I ſhould 
think that ſurely the world, in its old age, ought 
s | to become wiſer and more ls than it was in 
d W its youth. 
Mont. Mankind has, in all ages, the ſame incli- 


MW - Mont. Alas! What regard have they to expe- 

| rience? like ſilly birds, they ſuffer themſelves to 
| MW be taken in the ſame nets that have caught a hun- —_— 
, & dred thouſand of their kind already. There is . 
» W not one but enters a,perfe&t novice upon the ſtage 4 
- & of life; the follies of the fathers are all loſt upon 4 
| their children, and do not ſerve to inſtruct them - if 
at all. | *# 


« WF nations, over which reaſon has not the leaſt power. 

ec So that to the world's end there will be follies, and 

n | the ſame follies too, as long as there are men. 

n Sccr. Then why would you put a greater value 

-# upon the ages of antiquity, than upon this pre- * 

"© ſent age? 

ar Mont. Ah! Socrates! I know you to have a Wo 
1-# particular maſtery in the art of reaſoning, and 


1 to be able ſo ingeniouſly to beſet thoſe, with whom 

{ you diſpute, with arguments whoſe conſequences 
or | they do not foreſee, that you can lead them wht- 
-# ther you pleaſe. This is what may be called play- 
e-# ing the midwife to their thoughts; I am ſure I find 
al myſelf delivered of a propoſition dire&tly oppoſite 

| to what I had advanced, and yet I cannot give up 
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the controverſy neither. It is certain we find not 
now any of thoſe robuſt and vigorous ſouls of an. 
tiquity : ſhew me an Ariſtides, a Phocion, a Peri- 
cles, or to name one for all-----a Socrates. 

Soer,, Why, what hinders? Is it becauſe nature 
is exhauſted, and has not ſpirits left to produce 
ſach great ſouls-----If ſo, why is ſhe yet exhauſlt- 
cd in nothing elſe, but in reaſonable men ? None 
of her other works are degenerated, and how 
comes it then to paſs that mankind is degenont- 


_<d alone? 


Mont. That they are Armed is matter of 
fat: it appears to me as if nature had ſometimes 
ſhewn ſuch great men to the world, as patterns of 
what ſhe could produce if ſhe pleaſed, and after 
that formed all the reſt with negligence enough, 

Socr. Take care you are not deceived; anti- 
_ quity is an objeCt of a peculiar kind; its diſtance 
magnifies it : had you but known Ariftides, Pho- 
cion, Pericles, and myſelf, ſince you are pleaſed to 
place me in the number, you would certainly have 
found ſome to match us in your own age. That 
which commonly poſſeſſes people fo in favour of 
antiquity, is their being out of humour with their 
own times, and antiquity takes advantage of their 
fpleen; they cry up the antients in ſpite to their 
contemporaries, Thus when we lived we efteem- 
ed our anceſtors more than they deſerved; and, 
in requital, our poſterity eſteem us at preſent 
| more than we deſerve. But yet our anceſtors, 
and we, and our poſterity, are all upon the level; 
and, I believe, the proſpeCt of the world would be 
very dull and tireſome to any one that ſhould 


$ (0. wo 


Ment. 1 ſhould have thought the world was al- 


| ways in motion, that every thing changed, and 
| that ages, like men, had their different charaQtersz 
| and, in effe&, do we not ſee that ſome ages are 
| learned, and others illiterate ; ſome barbarous, 0- 
| thers polite ; ſome ſerious, others whimſical ; ſome 
| ingenious, and others ſtupid? ; 


Socr, True. 
Mont. And conſequently are not ſome more 


| virtuous, and others more wicked ? 


Socr. That does not follow. Men change their 


habits, but not the form of their bodies, polite- | 
neſs, barbarifm, learning or ignorance, more or 
| leſs plainneſs, the grave genius or the buffoon all 
| theſe are no more than the dreſs, the outſide of 
| mankind; and thefe indeed are changed. But the 
| heart, which is the man himſelf, does not change 
| at all. People are ignorant in one age, but learn- 
ing may come into faſhion in the next. People are 
intereſted, but diſintereſt will never be the mode. 
| Among the prodigious number of men irration- 
| al enough, that are born in a hundred years, na- 
| ture produces, it may. be, thirty or forty rational ; 
and theſe, like a prudent adminiſtratrix, ſhe is ob- 


liged to diſperſe through all the earth z and I leave 


you to judge, if they are like to be found in any 


place in numbers ſufficient to bring virtue and | in- 


 tegrity into faſhion. 
Ment, But is this diſtribution of rational i men 


made with equality ? Some ages, in all probabili- 
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view it in a true light, becauſe it is always the 
| fame. 
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ty, have been better uſed i in the dividend than 0- 
thers. 

Socr. Nature, without qvoſhicn; afts always 
with exa@ regularity, but we have not the {kill to 
Judge as ſhe acts. 


DIALOG Vv E IV. 


Avzian the emperor, and MARGARET of 
AUSTRIA, 


MARGARET 7 AUSTRIA. 


WHAT is the matter, I beſeech you ? 1 ſee 
you are in a heat. 
Adri. T have juſt now been engaged in a fierce 
_ diſpute with Cato of Utica, concerning the man- 
ner of our deaths; and I maintained that in this 
laſt Faye I ſhewed more of a philoſopher than he, 
Ml. of Au, How! you had a world of aſlu- 
_ rance, upon my word, that you durſt encounter 
| a death ſo famous as his. Could any thing be 
- more glorious than to order affairs with that wiſ- 
dom in Utica, to make his friends ſecure, and 
then kill himſelf, that he might expire with the I: 
berty of his country, and avoid falling into the 
hands of a conqueror, from whom he was yet 
| Certain to have received a pardon ? 
Adri. Oh! if you examine ftriftly, you will 
find there is enough to be objeted to: his death. 
In the firſt place, he was ſor long preparing for it, 
and with efforts ſo viſible, that there was not a 
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man in Utica but knew that Cato was about to 


M. of Au. It was an unlucky blow, I muſt own, 


| and quite ſpoils this philoſophical death. 
| Aari. You cannot imagine what a noiſe he 
' made about the taking away his ſword, and how 
| he upbraided his ſons and his domeſtics, that they 
intended to deliver him bound hand and foot to 
| Caeſar. In fine, he raved at them to that degree, 


that they were forced to be gone out of his cham- 


| ber A. and leave him to kill himſelf. 
M. of Au. Truly there was no need of ſo much 
| ado about the matter; he might have had pati- 
| ence till the next day, and then have effeQted it as 
he pleaſed. Nothing is eaſier than to paſs out of 
| the world when one is reſolved to ftay no longer 
| in it, But it is probable the meaſures he took. 
were ſo exattly proportioned to his conſtancy, 
{ that there was a neceſſity of killing himſelf juſt at 
that inſtant; and if he had deferred it but a day 
| longer, perhaps he had not done it at all. 

|  Alri. You ſay right, and, I perceive, know how 


to 'o judge of a generous death, 


kill himſelf. Secondly, Before he durſt venture 
| upon the ſtroke, he was forced to read ſeveral 
| times over Plato's dialogue concerning the immor- 
| tality of the ſoul. Thirdly, This deſign had put 
| him ſo out of humour, that being in bed, and 
| miſſing his ſword from under his pillow, for in 
ſuſpicion of what he was about to do, his friends 
| had removed it, he called one of his ſlaves to aſk 
| him for it, and gave the poor fellow ſuch a blow | 
| on the face with his fiſt, that he broke his teeth, 

| and brought back his hand all bloody. | 
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 M. of Au, But then they tell us, that after his 
ſword was brought to him, and every body with. 
drawn, Cato fell faſt aſleep, and fnored. This in- 


| deed looked very ferene and handſome. 


Adri. But do ye believe it? he had been bane- 


ling and tearing, and laying about him like a mad. 
man at his ſervants; and, after ſuch a rough ex- 


erciſe, people do not uſe to fall aſleep ſo ſerenely, 
Beſides, the hand he ſtruck the flave with pained 


him too much to let him fleep, for he could not 


bear the anguiſh of it, but had it bound up by a 


| ſurgeon, though he was juſt upon the point of 


killing himſelf: in ſhort, from the time they 
brought him his ſword, until midnight, he read 


_ twice over Plato's dialogue. And then I could 


prove, by an entertainment he gave all his friend: 
in the evening, by a walk he took afterward, and 
by all that paſſed until they left him alone in his 
chamber, that when they brought him his ſword 
it was very late; beſides, the dialogue he read is 


very long, and conſequently he ſlept but little, if I 


at all. In truth, I have a ſhrewd ſuſpicion that 


he only ſnored with his eyes open, that he might 


have the honour of it, and to impoſe upon ſuch 
as ogg liſtening at his chamber-door. 


M. of Au. 1 think your criticiſms upon his | 


each are not amiſs, which, however, has ſtill re- 


_ maining in it ſomething very heroic. But pon 
what grounds can you pretend yours exceeds it! 
{hu 


By all that I can remember you died in your bed, 
in a very plain manner, aa noi at all remarkable. 

 Adri. How !---Pray are not theſe verſes remark- 
able, which I made juſt at my laſt breath? 


0 


Me” 
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Animula, vagula, blandula ! 
.  Hoſpes comeſque corporis, 
Duae nunc abibis in loca? 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nec (ut feoles ) dabis jaca. 


My little foul ! doſt you yet know, 
Thou gentle flutt'ring fondling, 
To what places thou muſt go 
All naked, pallid, trembling ? 
Where thou no more ſhalt joke and fi ing. 


| Cato entertained death too ſeriouſly; but, you 
| ſce, I made a jeſt of it. And it is in this I pre- - 
[tend my philoſophy went far beyond Cato's. It 
is not half ſo hard to bully death with fierceneſs, 
[as careleſly to rally it; nor to receive it hand- 
ſomely when we call it to our aid, as when it 
| comes unſent for, and without our occaſion for it. 


M. of Au, 1 muſt own your death had a bet- 


; ter grace than Cato's. But, by ill luck, I had 
| never obſerved thoſe verſes in \ which all the beauty 
(of it conſiſts. 


Adri. Why, that now is ; the humour of the 


world ! Cato tore out his bowels, rather than he 
{would fall into the hands of the enemy ; this, per- 
haps, is no ſuch mighty matter at the bottom. 
{Yet ſuch a paſſage looks very bright in the hiſto- 
Iry, and every body is ſmitten with it. When ano- 
| ther perſon makes his exzt fo eaſily, as to be in 
{humour *for compoſing jocular verſes upon his 
(death, it is more in reality than what Cato did; 
yet, becauſe there is nothing in it that dazles, hi- 


{tory ſcarce makes any account of it. 
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M. of Au. Alas! there is nothing truer than 


what you ſay; I know it by experience. For | 
myſelf, who am talking with you at this inſtant, 
| make pretences to. a handſomer death than yours, 
which, however, has made lefs noife, I cannet 
ay, indeed, it was an abſolute death, but ſuch ax 


it is, it exceeds yours, which exceeds Cato's. 
Aqdri. How !----what do ye mean ? 
MM. of Au. 1 was an emperor's daughter, and 


was contraCted to a king's ſon, who, after the 


death of his own father, very civilly ſent me back 
to mine, in ſpite of his folemn promiſe to marry 
me. After that I was contraQed to the ſon of 
another king; and, as I was going to my ſpouſe 
by fea, the veſſel which carried me was furprized 
in a prodigious ſtorm, which put my life in ex- 
treme danger. In the midſt of the tempeſt 1 man 
this epitaph for myſelf, 


The royal Margaret here is laid, 
IWho marry'd twice, yet dy'd a maid. 


Now to be plain with you, T did not die at 


that time, but that was not my fault. Do but i- 


magine ſuch a ſort of death as this, and you will [. 
be ſatisfied Cato's conſtancy 18 irregular in one 
kind, and yours in another; but mine is all pure 


nature. He was too romantic, you had too much Þ . 


buffoonery, but I was reaſonable. | 
- Adri. What! you reproach me with having 
feared death too little ? . 

NM. of Au. T do-----It is not likely a man ſhould 


be without any concern at his death; and I will 


pawn my ſoul that you put as great a force up- 


* 
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of yourſelf to ſirain your jeſt, as Cato did to tear 


| out his bowels. I expeted every moment to be 
| caſt away, yet. without terror, and 1 compoſed my 
| epitaph in cobl blood. "This now is very extra- 
| ordinary; and if there were no circumſtances to | 
qualify the ſtory, there would be reaſon to reject 
Fi for a fable, or to think, at leaſt, it was all a 
ſtrain of -oſtentation. But let it be conſidered, 
| that I was at the ſame time a poor young lady 
| twice contraCted, and yet had before my eyes the 
E misfortune of dying a maid: I expreſs my con- 
| cern for it, and this gives an air of truth to my 
| ſtory, as much as you can demand. Now your 
| verſes, if you mind them, have no meaning ; they 
| are a mere jingle made up of little fooliſh expreſ- 
| frions. But mine carry a clear ſenſe, which gives 
| fatisfation upon the firſt reading, and ſhews that 

| nature ſpeaks in them, more than in yours. 


Adri. Tn good faith, I ſhould never have 


| thought that your melancholy, about carrying 
your virginity along with you, ought to be a mat- 
{ter of ſuch glory to you. 


M. of Au. Look you----you may ollo's upon 


Fit as you pleaſe; but my death, if it may proper- 
{ly be called fo, has yet another eſſential advantage | 
{over Cato's and your's. You had both meddled 
with philoſophy ſo much in your lives, that you 
were ingaged, upon honour, not to be afraid of 
(death; and if your fear might have been allowed 
{you, I do not know how you would have behay- 
[cd yourſelves. But for me, as long as the ſtorm 
laſted, I had a woman's right to tremble, and 
{brick until my cries reached heayen itſelf, apd no _ 


G2 


__ hounds of nature. 
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body could have found fault, or eſteemed me the 
leſs for it. And yet, as I told you, I was ſo Com: 
poſed as to write my epitaph. | 

Adrz. Hark ye--—betwixt you and L, \ was it nat 
_ aſhore ? 

M. of Au. Pſhaw----this criticiſing is the devil 
------Did I ſerve you ſo about your verſes? 
 Adri. Well, 1 will take them upon truſt then 
_----and I will yield you the point, that virtue 
is then greateſt, when ſhe does not exceed the 


-DIALOGUVE.Y, 
ErxaSisTRATUS and AASE F, 


ERASIS TRATUS. 


IN truth you inform me of very range thing 
 here---How !---Does the blood circulate, fay you! 
Do the veins carry it from the extreme parts of 
| the body to the heart, and the heart diſcharge it 
3nto the arteries, which convey it back again to 
the extremities ? 
Har, 1 have given ſo many experimental proofs 
of this, that no body queſtions it any longer. 

_ Eraſi. Why then, it ſeems, we phyſicians of an- 
tiquity were ſtrangely deceived, who fancied that 
the blood had only a very flow motion from the 
heart towards the extremities of the body; and 
the world is obliged to you for aboliſhing this aſe 

_ tient error, 

Har. 1 think I have a right to pretend ba ial 


_ "I . 
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| this obligation ought to be acknowleged the great- 
| &r, in that T am the perſon who, by this means, 
| have opened the way for all the curious diſcove- 
| ries which are made at preſent in anatomy. Since 
| I have found out the circulation of the blood, it 
| is now a matter of emulation who ſhall find out 
| a new conveyance, a new canal, or a new reſer- 
| vatory : it appears as if the whole man were new 
| caſt, Behold then what advantages our modern. 
| art of phyſic has over yours! You undertook to. 
| cure the body of man, which at the ſame time 
| you were utter ſtrangers to, 


Eraſi. 1 confeſs, the moderns are better natu- 


| raliſts than we, but not better phyſicians; we cur- 
| ed diſeaſes as well as they. I with I could have 
| given all theſe gentlemen, and yourſelf in chief, 
| prince Antiochus to cure of his quartan ague : you 
| know, I ſuppoſe, what gourſe I took; and how I 
| diſcovered, by his pulſe, which beat higher than 
| ordinary in the preſence of Stratonice, that he was 
| deſperately in love with that beauriful queen, and 
| that his diſtemper was entirely caufed by his vio- 
| lence upon himſelf in endeavouring to conceal his 


paſton ; yet I performed fo difficult and conftde- 


| rable a cure as that, without knowing any thing 
| of the blood's circulation : and I dare fwear that 

you, with al the aſliftance of this knowledge, 
> would have been ſufficiently puzzled in my place, 
| and have found an untoward piece of work on it. 


There was no occaſion for new canals, or new re- 


| ſervatocies : the moſt necetiary thing to be known 


if the patient was the heart. 
Har. But, with fubmiſhon, the heart is not a!- 
G3. 


_ ways the matter to be conſidered, nor are all ſic; 


perſons in love with their mothers-in-law, like An. 
tiochus. I make no queſtion but, for want of 
knowing that the blood circulates, you have let a- 


| bundance of people die under your hands. 


Erafi. You think then your mogers cifcoveries 
of great uſe? 

Har. Moſt certatnly, | , 

" Braſh Then, if you pleaſe anfwer me : this ſmall 


queſtion---Why do we ſee as great numbers of the 
_ dead flock hither daily, as ever ? 


Har. Oh! that is their own fault, not the phy 


| ficians. 


Erafs. But this Po IR theſe pipes and ca: 
nals, theſe reſervatories--- W hat ! do. all theſe fine 
things cure nothing ? 

Har. Perhaps the world has 1 not it had leiſure wa 


to apply to particular uſeg what has been but new- 
= ly diſcovered. However, it is impoſſible but that 
in time it will produce very great effects. 


 Erafi. No ſuch revolutions, take my word for 
tt. There is a certain meaſure of uſeful know- 


lege, which men attained early, which has receiv- 
ed but ſmall additions, and beyond which they 


ſhall never be able to advance much, if at all. 
Such 1s their obligation to nature, for having pre- 
ſented them ſo very eaftly with what was their 


greateſt concern to know: for, indeed, they muſt 
have ſuffered extremely, if ſhe had left the diſco- 


very of it to the {low reſearches of their reaſon, 


But other things, which are not of ſuch necellity, ; 
open themſelves by little and little, and in a long Þ 


procels of time. 


Har. It would be ſtrange, if knowing man 


better ſhould not be a help to cure him better : 
at this rate who would be at the trouble of bring- 


ing to perfetion the ſcience of anatomy ?----It. 


were better to let it all alone, 


Eraſi. No---that would be to loſe a oreat ma- 


ny agreeable ſpeculations. But for any thing of 
| uſe, I believe that to find out a new conduit in 
{ man's body, or a new ſtar in the heavens, is much 
the ſame. Nature has ordained, that at appointed 
ſeaſons men ſhould ſucceed to one another by the 


means of death: yet ſhe gives them fair play for 


their lives, and ſuffers them, for a certain ſpace, 
to defend them as well as they can. But, beyond 
this, let them make what diſcoveries they pleaſe 


in anatomy, or penetrate ever ſo exactly into the 


human fabric, it is in vain, nature will not be 
baffled; they muſt ſubmit to her law, and die af. 
ter the ordinary | rate. 


DIALOGUE vi. 
BrrexicE and Cosmo the ſecond of Medicis. 


COSMO of MEDICIS. 


| the learned lately come hither, of a picce of news 
| very afflifting to me, You muſt know, Galileo, 
my mathematician, diſcovered ſome planets which 
make their courſe round Jupiter, and in honour 


| of me he named them the ſtars of Medicis : but 


, I am told they are no longer known by that ap- 
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E juſt now been informed, by ſome of 
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pellation, but are called platnly the Satellites 7:- 
vis. The world, ſure, is grown very malicious, 
and envious of-one's glory.  _ 

 Beren, For certain; I have ſcarce known more 
remarkable effetts of its malignity. 
__ Come. Ay----you may fay ſo. without concern, 
| ſince you had much better luck than I. You 
made a vow to cut off your hair, if Ptolomy 


- __ your huſband returned viftorious from I know 


not what war; which he did, having quite defeat- 
_ ed the enemy. You conſecrated your locks in a 
temple of Venus, and the next day a mathema- 
tician was pleaſed to make them vaniſh, conjured 
them up into heaven, and proclaimed that they 
were metamorphoſed into a conſtellation, which 
| he called Berenice's hair. To make ſtars paſs for 
a woman's hair was far meaner than to call new 
planets by the name of a prince; yet your hair 
| has found ſucceſs, while my poor /tars ef” Medi- 
cis have had no fortune at all. 
|  Beren, If I could make over my coeleſtial hair 
to you, it ſhould be freely at your fervice, to 
comfort you: and I will aſſure you, I would be 
| ſo generous too as to make no pretences of your 
being much obliged to me for it. 

Cofino. 1 ſhould think it a very conſiderable pre- 
ſent though; and I with with all my ſoul, wy 
name were as ſecure of immortality as yours. 
 Beren, Alas! if all the conſtellations bore my 

name, what were I the better? That would re- 
main above in heaven, but I ſhould be as much 
below here as ever. Mankind is very fantaſtical, 


they cannot ſteal themſelves away from death, 


on 
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but they would ſteal from her two or three ſyl- 
lbles, which belong to her. A very pretty trick 
they think to put upon her! Would it not be 


much better if they compoſed themſelves for death 


with a good grace, and quietly yielded her up 
both themſelves and their names ? 


Coſmo, I am not of your mind, People are for 


dying as little as poſlible, and all mortal as they 
are, they would faſten upon life ſtill by marble 
figures, heaps of ſtone, and inſcriptions upon a 


monument. Theſe are the things which, like 


drowning men, they graſp at. 

| . Reren. But alas here is the misfortune! Theſe 
| very things which ſhould ſecure us from: death, 
' moulder away, and die. too, after their manner. 
To what then would you fix your immortality ? 
a-city, a province, nay an __ cannot be re- 
ſponſible for it. 


Cofino. It is therefore no bad invention, that of : 


giving one's name to the ſtars, which laſt for ever. 

Beren. And yet it ſhould ſeem, by what I hear, 
that even the ſtars themſelves are not to be de- 
pended upon, for they ſay new ones appear, and 
old ones vaniſh, and you will ſee at the long run 


I ſhall not have a hair left in the heavens: at 


leaſt, our names can hardly avoid a grammatical 
death, if it may be called ſo; the tranſpoſition of 
a letter or two will make them ſerve for nothing 


but wrangling among the critics. I once ſaw two 
of the dead engaged in a hot controverſy, and. 
going up to them I enquired their names; one, 


as I was told, was Conſtantine the great, and the 


| - Other a barbarian emperor. The diſpute was a- 
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bout the preference of their paſt grandeur; Con- 
 ftantine ſaid he had been emperor of Conſtanti- 


nople, the barbarian that he had been emperor of 
Stamboul. The firſt, in praiſe of Conſtantinople, 
faid it was ſituate upon three ſeas, the Euxine, 
the Thracian Boſphorus, and the Propontis; the 


other replied, that Stamboul had the command of 


three ſeas likewiſe, the Black-Sea, the Straits, and 


| the Sea of Marmora. This ſtrange reſemblance 


amazed Conſtantine; but having informed him- 


felf exaftly of the ſituation of Stamboul, he was 
more ſurpriſed ſtill to find it was Conſtantinople 
_ Itſelf, which he did not perceive until then, by 


reaſon of the change of its name. Alas ! cried he, 


T had better have left Conſtantinople its firſt name 


of Byzantium: who will be able to find out th: 


name of Conſtantine # in Stamboul ? for certain it is 


drawing to its end. 

 Cofmo. In earneſt, this adminiſters ſorne confo- 
lation to me, and I begin to ſubmit myſelf ro pa- 
tience. After all, fince we are not able to excuſe 
ourſelves from death, it is but reafonable our 
names ſhould die too, fince they are not of bet- 
ter quality than ourſelves. 


DIALOGUE VII, 


SENECA and MakroTa 


SEN E C 4, 
-F AM overpowered with joy to hear that the 


Stoics are yet in being, and that you were G pro- 
Feſlor of that ſect. 


Mar. Without vanity, I was more a Stoic than 
you, or Chriſtppus, or Zeno himſelf your founder. 
You were each in a condition to philoſophize at 
your eaſe, eſpecially yourſelf, who lived in all abun- 
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dance. And for the other two, they were never 
baniſhed nor thrown into priſon. But for my ſhare, 
I endured poverty, baniſhment, a jail, and what 


| not? and yet made it appear, that all theſe evils 
| touched only the body, but could not reach the 


mind of a wiſe man. Grief attacked me all the 
ways poſſible, but had ſtill the ſhame to be repul- 


ſed. | 
Sen, IT am raviſhed to hear you talk ſo he- 
roically. By your language alone I ſhould know 
you for a very great Stoic. And pray was you 
not the admiration of the age? .. 

Mar. That I was indeed. I did not reſt fatis- 


fied in bearing my misfortunes patiently, I went | 


further, and inſulted them, as I may fay, by rail- 
lery. Conſtancy would have brought honour e- 
nough to another, but I proceeded even to gay- 
ety. v4 ox WT 

| Sen. O Stoic wiſdom! thou art no chimera 
| then, as thou art falſely repreſented ! thou art real- 
| ly to be found among men, and here is a ſage 
| who by thee was made no leſs happy than Jupi- 
ter himſelf. Come, let me preſent you to Zeno, 
| and the reſt of our maſters; how they will be tran- 


| ſported to ſee the fruit of thoſe admirable letſons 


| with which they bleſſed the world ! 


Mar. You will much oblige me, in moking we 


| known to ſuch illuſtrious dead. | 
Sen. What ſhall I tell them is your name ? 
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Mar. Clement Marot. 
Sen. Marot ?----Sure I know that name. Haye 


I not heard you talked of here. among a great 


many modern princes ? 

Mar. Very likely. 

Sen. You writ for their entertainment ſeveral 
little diverting poems ? 

Mar. 1 did. 

Sen. Then after all you were no philoſopher 

Mar. Why not? 

| Sen. Oh! it is by no means the buſiveh of a 
Stoic to compoſe books of mirth, and to ſtudy to 


| make people laugh. 


Mar. I fee you are a ſtranger to the perfedi- 


'ons of mirth. I tell you, all wiſdom is concealed 


in it. There 1s ridicule to be drawn out of eve- 
ry thing; I would undertake, with all the eaſe in 
the world, to draw ſome out of your works them- 
ſelves. But every thing does not produce the fe- 
rious, and I defy you ever to turn my works lo 
as to make them yield any. Now does not this 


 ſhew, that the ridiculous reigns in all; and that 


the things of the world are not made to be treat- 


_ ed ſeriouſly? I have been told, ſince I came hi- 


ther, that the divine Aeneis of your immortal Vir- 
gil has been turned into burleſque verſe. I am 


charmed with the news; it was impoſſible to take Þ 
' a more lucky way to make it appear that the Þ 
magnificent and the ridiculous are ſuch near | 
neighbours, that they even touch. Every thing Þ 
reſembles thoſe inventions in perſpeCtive, in which 
you ſee broken figures diſperſed fo here and there, Þ ;; 


that look at them from one point, and they pre- 


fent Þ 
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| ſent to you an emperor; then change. your ſtati- 
| on, and you ſee a beggar. 

Sen, I am ſorry for you, that the ETY did 
| not comprehend that your buffoon rhimes were 
| purely contrived to lead people into ſuch” pro- 
| found refleftions, You would have been much 
| more reſpefted, had they known what a great 
| philoſopher you were: but it was impoſſible to 
| find it out by the writings you publiſhed, 


Mar, Suppoſe I had writ mighty folios, to prove 


| that impriſonment, poverty, and baniſhment, ought 
| not in the leaſt to daſh the gaiety of a wiſe man, 
| had not theſe been worthy of a Stoic : ? 


Sen, Who doubts it ? 
Mar. Well; and I have made I know not ho 


| many pieces, which prove, that in ſpite of banih- 
| ment, a priſon, and a {lender ſubſiſtence, I actu- 
| ally had this gaiery. And pray is not that bet- 
| ter ?----Your treatiſes of morals are only ſpecula- 
| tions upon wiſdom. But my verſes were a con- 
| tinued pradtique of it, in all the variety of my 
| conditions, : 
' Sen. I am poſitive your pretended wiitdom was 
| never the effect of your reaſon, but only of your 
; temper. 


Mar. And that i is the beſt fort of wiſdom in 


| the world. | 
| Sen. Good! they are pretty wiſe men indeed 
| that are ſo by temper! if they are not fools, no 
| praiſe to them. The happineſs of being virtuous 
| may ſometiraes proceed from nature, but the rae- 
1it of being ſo ariſes only from reaſon. 


Mar. The world has ordinarily but a very in- 
I, H | a 
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different eſteem of what you call merit. For if 
a man has any virtue, and'it can be diſcovered 
that it is not natural to him, it paſſes almoſt for 
nothing. One would think, however, that being 
the acquiſition of much labour and application, it 
ſhould be the more valued: but no matter for 
that, it is a mere effe& of his reaſon, and there | is 
no truſting it. 

Sen, The inequality of temper, 1 in your wiſe 
men, ought to be truſted yet leſs. They are wile 
only by fits, as it pleaſes their blood; and one 
ſhould know how the interior parts of their bo- 
dies are diſpoſed, to judge how far their virtue 
will go. Is it not incomparably better to yield 
only to the condudt of reafon, and to render one's 
ſelf fo independent of nature, as to be in a con- 
Cition never to fear its ſurprizes? ? 

Mar. T grant you it would be better, if it were 
_ but poſſible. But here is the misfortune, nature 
always keeps a guard on her rights; ſhe has her 
firſt movements in us, which it is impoſſible ever 
to take from her; and they often make a conſi- 
derable advance before reaſon takes the alarm, fo 
that when ſhe ſtands to her arms, ſhe finds alrea- 
dy a mighty diſorder; and it is a queſtion after 
all, whethec ſhe can ever retrieve it. In truth, it 
15 no ſurprize to me if I ſee ſo many people who 
- never truſt to reaſon. 

Sen. Yet ſhe, in the mean 'time, kai the ſole 
right to govern mankind, and to order all thing 
in the univerſe. 

tar. But ſhe 1s in a very indifferent conditi- 
on to make uſe of her' authority; I have heard, 
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| that eur a hundred years after your death, a 

' Platonic philoſopher deſired the emperor that then 

| reigned, to let him have a little city of Calabria 

| which lay in ruins, to rebuild and polirize accord- 

| ing to the laws of Plato's republic, and call it Pla- 
| tonopolis. But the emperor rcje&ted the philoſo- 

| pher's petition, and had not faith enough in the 

| reaſon of the divine Plato, to intruſt him with the 
- government of this little inconſiderable city. Judge 
| by this now how reaſon has loſt its credit. If ſhe 
| were at all valuable in the world, men alone are 
| capable of eſteeming her; yet men, it ſeems, do 
| not value her at all! 


DIALOGUE val. 
ArTEMISIA and RaymonD LvtLy, 


ARTEMISIA 


STRANGE news this! a ſecret, ay you, to 

| change all metals into gold, called the philoſo- 

* pher's ſtone, or the GREAT WORK? 

' RK, Lully. Yes----and I ſearched for it a long 
ame... -- _ - 

Artemi. And found it----did you ? 

R, Lully. No: but the world all believed it, and 
believes ſo ſtill. Now to tell you the truth, it is 
a mere chimera. Wo 

Artemi. Then why did you ſearch for it? 

R. Lully, 1 knew no better until {ince I came 
Es 

H2: 
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Artemi. That, I take it, is ſtaying for one's 


_ wiſdom a little of the lateſt. 


R, Lully, I ſee you have a mind to rally me; 


but take notice, by the way, that you and I re- 
 femble one another more than you imagine. 


 Artemn. T----that is a good one !----I reſemble 


© you? I, who was a pattern of conjugal fidelity! 
I, who drank of my huſband's aſhes, and ere&- 
ed him a ſtately monument! Pray, how could 1 
reſemble a man who ſpent all his life in ſearching 
for the ſecret of changing metals into gold! 


 R, Lully. Ay, no matter for that, I know what 
I ſay------and after all the fine things you have 
boaſted of yourſelf, you were out of your wits 
for a young fellow that did not care a ruth for 


you. To him you ſacrificed this magnificent mo- 


nument which gained you ſo much glory; and 
the aſhes of Mauſolus, as it happened, were found 


no very effetual antidote againſt a new paſhon, 


Artemi. How came you, I would fain know, 


Jo familiar in my ſecrets? 'This paſſage of my life 
was private enough, I thought. And I could ne- 


ver have imagined that the public was poſſeſſed 
of it. 

R, Lully. You will own then our deſtinies have 
ſome reſerablance, ſince the world has done each 
of us an honour we never merited. You, in be- 
lieving you were faithful to the manes of your 
husband; and me, in believing I had attained the 
GREAT WORK. 

Artemi. 1 own it freely. The public is made 
to be cheated in many things, and we ought to 
take the advantage of its diſpoſition, 
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R. Lully, But was there nothing more in com- 
mon to us? _ 
Artemi.. 1 cannot tell-=1 am not diſpleaſed to 
| reſemble you thus far----What is it? 
| R, Lully. Did we not both ſearch for a thing 
which can never be found ? You for the ſecret of 
remaining ever faithful to your huſband, and L 
| for that of turning metals into gold? I believe 
| there is no great difference between conjugal fi- 
| delity and the philoſopher's ſtone. | 
Artemi. 1 know there are ſome who have ſo 
| charitable an opinion of women, that perhaps they 
| will think the philoſopher's ſtone not es e- 
' IF nough to enter the compariſon. 
| 2. Lully. Oh! I will warrant it as aan 
as they can deſire, 
Artemi. But how comes it then to be fo eager- 
| ly purſued? and that you, who ſeem to have beer 
* Þ a2 man of ſenſe, fell into this diſtration ? 


» # AZ. Lilly. It is true, the philoſopher's ſtone can 
- I never be found; yet it is very well worth while 
" & to ſearch for it. A great many fine ſeerets open 
a | to us in that ſearch, which were not looked for 

at all. | 
il Artems. Would it not be better to ſearch fon 
1 | thoſe ſecrets which can be found, than to be eter- 
* I nally poring after thoſe which never can? | 
ih FÞ. Lilly, All the ſciences have their chimera, 
(- 


| which they are ſti!l purſuing, without the poſlibi- 
ity of Taying hold of it, but in the chaſe they lay 
| hold of other diſcoveries which are very uſeful. 
| Chymiſtry, for example, has its philoſopher's: 
ſtone; geometry its quadrature of the circle ;, a- 

| K 3 


% 
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tronomy its longitude z the mechanics their per. 
_ petual motion. It is impoſlible to find all this, 
but very uſeful to ſearch for it. I am talking, 
perhaps, a language you do not well underſtand, 
but you underſtand, at leaſt, that morality has its 
chimera too, and that is diſintereſted, perfe@t 
friendſhip. It is never attained, yet it is uſefu] 
to pretend to attain it. For, by this at kaſt, men 
arrive at many other virtues. 

Artemi. Once again, I ſhould think, it were 
beſt to leave all chimera's, and apply one's ſelf on- 
ly to the ſearch of what 1s real. 

R. Lully. Do you believe that ?--- Jt i is fit that 
in every thing men ſhould propoſe a point of per- 
feftion beyond their reach. They would never 
put themſelves in the road, if they expeQted to 
arrive only where they aCtually arrive : they muſt 
have in view an imaginary ſtage to animate them, 


Tf IT had been certainly told that chymxſtry would | 


never be able to inſtruEct me to make gold, I ſhould 
have ſlighted the ftudy. If you had been affured 
that the extreme fidelity, upon which you valued 
yourſelf in regard to your huſband, was by no 


means natural, you would not have been at the 
expence of honouring Mauſolus's memory with a 
magnificent monument. All courage would be | 


loſt, if not fuſtained by falſe ideas. ' 


Artems. Then it is not unuſeful that x men be 


deceived ? 


RK, Latly. Unuſeful? Jf by Ne TABERe the truth 


diſcovered herſelf ſuch as ſhe is, all were ruined, 


But it is plain ſhe knows of what conſequence it Þ 
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is, and therefore ſhe always keeps herſelf in ſome 


manner hid. 
DIALOGUE 1K. 
Aricivs 20s GaLiLE0. 


APICIUS. 


AH! how ſorry am I that it was not wy. luck 
to be born in your age! 


Gal. According to the notion 1 have of your 
humour, the age you lived in fitted you much 


better. Your whole inclination was delicious eat- 
ing, and you happened into the world, and into 


| Rome too, a very good part of it, juſt when ſhe 


was the undiſturbed miſtreſs of the earth, when 


from all parts were daily brought the choiceſt 
fowl and fiſh, and the globe ſeemed to have been 


conquered by the Romans only for the luxury of 
furniſhing their tables. 
Apic. But mine was an ignorant age, and had 


there been but one man of your genius, I would 


have marched barefoot to the world's end to find 


him. Travellicg was nothing with me Do you 


know the tour I made in queſt of a delicate fort 


of fiſh I had taſted at Minturnum in Campania ? 


They told me this fiſh was much larger in Afrt- 
ca; immediately I fitted out a veſſel, and away 
for Africa! The voyage was difficult and full of 


danger; upon the African coaſt I was met by a 
whole fleet of fiſhermen, who had been warned of 
my expedition, and brought me good ſtore of the 


66s GB1iAtLogvtis 


fiſh which occaſioned it. I found them no bigger 
than thoſe of Minturnum ; and the ſame minute, 
without being touched with the leaſt curioſity to- 
wards a country I had never ſeen, or moved with 
the importunity of my men, who begged hard for 
a little refreſhment aſhore, I ordered the pilots to 


 Neer back for Italy. And do ye think I would not 


much rather have taken this pains to find you? 


Gal. I ſhall never gueſs for what. I was a poor 


ſcholar, of a plain frugal life, always engaged with 
the ſtars, and very unſkilled in ragous. 


Apic. But you invented optic glaſſes to extend 
| the ſight. And in imitation of you, I am told 
fomebody did the fame good office for the ear, 


and made a fort of trumpets to redouble and 
thicken the voice: in ſhort, you perfe&ed the 


ſenſes, and taught others to do the ſame. I ſhould | 


have requeſted you to have taken ſome pains a- 
bout the ſenfe of taſte, and to have thought of 


' fome inſtrument to encreaſe the pleaſure of eating. 


Gal. Very well: as if the tafte- had not natu- 
rally all the perfe&tion it is capable of 


 Apic, Why muſt it be ſuppoſed ro have more 
than the ſight? 


Cal. The ſight is very perfe& too; men have 


admirable good eyes. 


Apic. How is that !----Which are the bad eyes 
then that need the aſſiſtance of your gplalles ? 

Gal. Your pmiloſophers eyes------Thoſe people 
whoſe concern it is to know whether the ſun has 


| ſpots, whether the: planets move round their own 


centre, whether the milky way is compoſed of lit- 
tle {tars, and the like; theſe are all purblind : but 


| the reſt of mankind, that never trouble their heads 
about ſuch ſpeculations, have an incomparable per- 
feftion of ſight. If you would only enjoy things, 
nothing is wanting to complete your enjoyment z 
if you cannot be content without knowing them, 
you want all. And thus ſtands the difference be- 
| tween common men and philoſophers: art has no 
| new inſtruments to give to the one, and can ne- 
| ver find the other inſtruments enough. 
{  Apic. I am content that art furniſh no new 
inſtruments to the common ſort of men to help 
them to eat finer; but I would have her furniſh 


ſome to philoſophers, as it has given them glaſſes 


to ſee better, and then I ſhould think philoſophy 
had well rewarded the pains ſhe coſts them. For, 
in ſhort, what is ſhe good for if ſhe do not make 
diferentes, and what need is there of diſcover] ies, 
if not for pleaſures ? 

Gal. This 1s an old complaint. 

Apic. But: ſince reaſon ſometimes makes new 
acquiſitions, why do not the ſenſes too? I am ſure 
it would be to better purpoſe. 

Gal. If the ſenſes did ſo, they would be of leſs 


value. They are ſo perfect, that they found at 


firſt all the pleaſures which could entertain them : 
and if reaſon diſcovers new knowlege, it is a mat- 
ter of complaint, and ſhews ſhe was naturally ve- 
ry imperfeft. 

Apic. What do ye fay then to the kings of 
| Perſia, who propoſed vaſt rewards to thoſe who 
| ſhould invent new pleaſures? 

Gal. T fay, with ſubmiſſion, they were fools. 1 
will engage they never ruined their revenue by it. 
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98 DIALOGUES 
Invent new pleaſures! "ey: ſhould firſt have cre- 


ated new wants. _ 
Apic. How ?----Should every pleaſure be found- 


| ed upon a want? I would even quit both rather, 


Then nature would have given us nothing gratis? 
Gal. Can T help it?-----But you, who condemn 


my notion, have more intereſt than any body in 
_ the truth of it, If there were new pleaſures, 
would you ever be eaſy ro think you were not 
reſerved to live in the laſt ages, that ſo you might 
| have the advantage of all the diſcoveries of the 


former? As for new knowlege, I know you will 
never envy its poſleſſors. 
Apic. I yield to your opinion, which 1s more 


to my taſte than I imagined. New knowlege, 1 


perceive, is no ſuch mighty booty, ſince it is left 


to any that will ſeize it, and nature has taken no 


care that men in all ages ſhould ſhare it alike: 
but pleaſures are of greater value; it would be 
too partial to let one age have more than ano- 


ther, and for this reaſon they are diſtributed in a 
_ a juſt equality. 


DIALOGUE X. 
Praro and Maxcarer of Scotland. 


MARGARET of SCOTLAND. 
COME to my aid, divine Plato !----I conjure 


| you to take my part here ! 


On: Why ?— What is the matter ? 
M. of Scot. It Is only about a kiſs, which in a 


TW 


| and that we may be charmed with beauty, even 
| through a very deformed caſe of fleſh, with which | 
| _ thing ? there is not a word of truth in it. 
it a thouſand and a thouſand times. 

| 2 philoſopher, and had a mind to talk of love; 
| lowed me to talk of it like the authors of the 
matters in the jargon of philoſophy, as in a cloud, 
| that they might not appear to all the world for 
| _ indeed they were. 

| a thought. You certainly meant ſome other than 
| the common love, fince you have ſo glorioully de- 


| ſcribed the journies made by winged fouls in cha» 
| riots to the extreme vault of heaven, where they 
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tranſport of ſatisfaQtion I gave to a learned man, 
but very ugly. It is in vain for me to repeat, in 
my defence, what I ſaid upon the occaſion, that 
I longed to kiſs that mouth which had ſpoke ſo 
many fine things. Here is I know not how ma» 
ny ghoſts make a ridicule of me, and pretend to 
maintain that ſuch favours are only for handſome, 
not fine-ſpeaking mouths, and that learning ought 
not to be paid in the ſame coin with love. Pray 
will you convince theſe gentlemen-ghoſts that 
what 1s moſt worthy of the paſlions is inviſible, 


it may chance to be covered. 
Plato. How can you aſk me to ſay ſuch a ri- 
M. of Scot. Bleſs me !-—Why you have faid 
Plato, Ay; —that was in my life-time. I was 
the decorum of my charaQter would not have al- 


Milefian Tales$; and therefore, I wrapt up thoſe 


M. of Scot. T am confident you never had ſuch 


"a 


$ The romances of that time. 
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eontemplate beauty | in its eſſence; their unhappy 
fall from fo vaſt an elevation to the diſtant earth, 


occaſioned by the unrulineſs of one of their horf, 
es; the tearing of their wings; their manſion in 
the body, and what befals them on their mecting 


| with a beautiful countenance, which they preſent- 


ly know for a copy of that beauty they have ſeen 


above. The recovery of their wings, which be- 


gin to ſhoot out again, and with which they en- 


 deavour a ilight towards what they love. In fine, 


that confuſion and terror which ſeizes them upon 
ſight of the beauty they know to be divine. That 
holy madneſs which tranſports them, and that de- 
ſire which incites them to ſacrifice to the obje&t 


_ of their love, as to the immortal gods. 


Plato. Upon my honeſt word now, all this, 
well underſtood and faithfully interpreted, ſigni- 


_ fies in plain ſpeech no more, than that handſome 


perſons are apt to inſpire a thouſand tranſports. 
M. of Scot. But according to your notion the 
ſoul does not reſt in corporeal beauty, which ſerves 


- but to revive the memory of a beauty infinitely 


more charming. Would it be poſlible, that all 


thoſe lively emotions, you have pi&ured, were 


cauſed only by full eyes, a little mouth and a freſh 


complexion ? Ah let them have the beauty of the 


ſoul for their obje&, if you would juſtify them, 
and yourſelf in painting them ! 


_ Plato, Shall T tell you the truth ? The beauty 


of the wit excites admiration ; that of the ſoul, c- 
ſteem; and that of the bads, love. Eſteem and 


aomiration are calm erough, it is love only is im- 
. petuous. | 


M. of Scot. 


M. of Scot. Sure death has made you a | liber- 
be ap in your life-time you not only ſpoke 


| another ſort of language about love, but you pra-. 
| Qtiſed too the ſublime ideas you had conceived of 

it. Do not you remember you were in love with 
| Arqueanaſſa of Colophos in ſpite of old-age? and, 
| pray, did. not you make theſe verſes on her? 


Arqueanaſſa does inſpire 
la my breaſt a lover's fire: 
Age, its feeble ſpite diſplaying, 
Vainly wrinkles all her face; 
Cupids, in each wrinkle playing, 
Charm my eyes with laſting grace. 
But before old-time purſu'd her, 
 _ Ere he ſunk theſe little caves, 
How 1 pity thiſe who view'd her, 
And in youth were made her ſlaves! 


| Now who can believe but this troop of loves, that 
| played in the wrinkles of Arqueanaſſa, muſt have 
| been the charms of her wit, which age had brought 
| to perfeftion ? You bewailed thoſe who ſaw her in 
| her youth, becauſe her beauty made too great im- 
| preſſions on them, and you were enamoured with 
| that merit in her which could not be deſtroyed 
| by years. 


Plato, I am obliged to you for being willing 


| to put fo fayourable a conſtruftion on a fmall fa- 
| tire I made upon Arqueanaſſa, who, old as (he 
| was, thought to make me love her. No---my paſ- 
| ons, I aſſure you, were not ſo metaphyſical as 
| you imagine, as I have other verſes to convince 


| you. And while I am repeating them, if L were. | 


L 
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yet living, I would obſerve the idle ceremony 
which I make my Socrates to uſe when he is a- 
bout to ſpeak of love; L would: cover my face, 
and you ſhould not hear me but through a vail, 
But here we have no need of ſuch formalitics, 
My verſes are theſe: 


With pity mov'd, when generous Agathis 
Rewards her lover with an eager kiſs, 

Swift to my lips my trembling foul 1 feel 
' Tranſported flies, and thence to her would ſteal. 


M. of Scot. How !---Is this Plato? | 
Wir The very ſame. 
 M. of Scot. What, Plato? with his, ſquare 
ſhoulders, his grave air, and all that philoſophy he 
carried in his head? Had Plato a taſte for ſuch 
ſort of kiſlles? 

T0 Ay----he had. 

M. of Scot. But do you conſider then, that the 
kiſs I gave my man of ſcience was all purely phi- 
loſophical, which your's to your miſtreſs was not 
at all; ſo that I PO your character, and 

you mine. FSI OI et 77 
"> Pilate: I grant it. Philoſophers are gallant; 
while ſuch as ſhould ſeem to have been born for 
gallantry affeCt ro be philoſophers. We let thoſe 
run after the chimeras of philoſophy who do not 


know them; and we, in the mean time, make + 


_ at what is more real. 

M. of Scot. I ſee I was miſtaken in my man, 
when I called upon the lover of Agathis to juſti- 
fy my kiſs. Nay, if I had happened to be in love 


with this learned piece of deformity, Iſhould have 
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been yet more to ſeek, for any vindication from 
you. However, it is certain. wit by itſelf can cre- 


ate paſſions, which is a good article for the wo- 


men, and a ſaving card for ſuch as are not hand- 

ſome. - | 

| Plato. 1 do not kad whether wit can create 

| paſſions, but this T know, it often puts the body 
into a capacity of raiſing them without the help 


of beauty, and gives it an agreeableneſs which is 


| wanted. And for proof of this, we ſee the body 
| muſt contribute its ſhare, and always furniſh ſome- 


| what of its own, as youth at leaſt; for if it does 


| not aſſiſt itſelf at all, wit is of no uſe to it. 

| MM. of Scot. As if love muſt have always ſome- 
| what material! 

| Plato. It is its nature. Give it, if you pleaſe, 
| wit for its ſole object, and ſee what you will gain 
| by it. You will be ſurprized to find it immedi- 
| ately returning to matter. If you loved only the 
| wit of .your philoſopher, for what reaſon did you 
| kiſs him? Tt is, that the body is allotted to reap 


the profit of the paſſions, even which the wit it- 
| ſelf has inſpired. 


DIALOGUE XL. 
ST&ATO and RAyHAETL Uznix. 


"iy | STRATO. 


I t1TTLE expetted. that the counſel 1 gave 
| my ſlave would have produced ſuch happy effects ; 
when I was above, it gained me ar once my lite 
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204 DIALOGUES 
and a: kingdom, and it procures me the conſtait 
_ admiration of all the ſages here below. 
 R. Urb. Pray what was that counſel? _ 
Stra. I was of Tyre. - All the ſlaves of this 
_ city rebelled, and cut their maſters throats, ex- 
cept my ſlave, who had the humanity to ſpare my 
life, and to cover. me from the fury of all the 
reſt. They agreed that he amongſt them ſhould 
_ be choſen king who on a certain day firſt perceiy- 
ed the ſun riſe. They aſſembled in a field, and 
the multitude had their eyes fixed on the eaſt: 

but my flave, as I had inſtrufted him, looked full 
_ weſt. The reſt, you may be ſure, laughed at him 
_ for a fool: however, with his back turned on them, 
he ſpied the firſt ſnn-beams on the top of a very 
high tower, while his fellows were {till ſtaring af- 
ter the body of the ſun in the eaſt. The ſubtilty 
of his wit was much admired, but he ingenuoully 
_ confelied he owed it tome, and that I was yet 
alive, So I was immediately choſen king, as if | 
bad been ſomething more than human. ' 
' R. Urb, Thecounſel you gave your lave prov: 
ed very lucky to you, but I do not ſee it was to 
be admired. 

Stra. All the philoſophers here will anſwer for 
me, that I taught my ſlave what every wiſe man 
ought to prattiſe, which is, that to diſcover the 
xruth you are to turn your back on' the multi- 


| pude. And that common opinions are always the i 
tules of ſound concluſions, provided you take i - 


them in a contrary ſenſe. 


R, Urb. Ay—thoſe gentlemen talk very well 


8s philoſophers; it is their trade to ſcandalize com: 


ll 
N* 
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mon opinions and prejudices,---and yet there is 
nothing more convenient nor uſeful. 


Stra. By your diſcourſe one would gueſs you 
had found your account in following them. 


\R. Urb. No---I aſſure you I am very diſinter- 
reſted in the matter; for prejudices, though I de- 


clare for them, expoſed me to much ridicule in 
| the world. At Rome they were very buſy in dig- 
| ging out ſtatues from ſome ruins, and I being a 
| good painter and ſculptor was choſen to judge if 

they were antique. Michael Angelo, my rival, 

| made privately a very fine ſtatue of Bacchus; when 
| it was/finifhed he broke off a finger of it, and bu- 
| ried the: figure in a place where he knew they 
| would dig. | As ſoon as it was found I pronoun- 
| ced it an antique: Michael Angelo maintained it 
| was modern. I inſiſted chiefly upon the beauty 
| of the ſtatue, which, according to the rules of art, 
| was worthy: of the hand of a Grecian; and in the 
| heat of the controverſy I run this Bacchus up to 
| the time of Policletus or Phidias. At laſt Micha- 
| el Angelo produces the broken finger, and that 
| was a reaſoning which would admit of no anſwer. 
| I was laughed at for my prepoſlefſion; but what 
| could I have done without it? I was made a judge, 
| and that charafter, you know, obliges one to a 
| deciſion, 


| Strg. You ſhould have decided acconling to 


| reaſon, 


R. Urb. Does reaſon then decide? 1 Gould ne- 


| ver have known, by conſulting her, whether the 
| ſtatue was antient or modern; I hould only have 
| known it was very fine. But here comes Prejun 
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dice to my. aid, and tells me that a fine ſtatue muſi 
needs be an antique: this is a a deciſion, and I pive 
_ Judgment, 

Stra. It is not ſtrange if reaſon furniſh no in- 
conteſtable principles upon matters of ſuch little 
| Importance ; but upon all that regards the condutt 
_ of men, her decifions are very certain, and the 
only misfortune is that ſhe is ſeldom conſulted, 

- K, Urb. Let us conſult her then upon any point, 
to ſee what ſhe will eſtabliſh. Let us aſk her whe- 
ther people ſbould weep or laugh at the death of 
_ their friends and relations. She tells you, on one 

fide, they are loſt to you,----weep then.,------On the 
other, they are delivered out of the miſerzes of 
 life,--=therefore laugh. Theſe are the anſwers of 
reaſon. But the cuſtom of the country ſoon de- 
termines this. We weep, if that commands us, 
_ andfo heartily too, that we have not the leaſt no- 
tion that it were poſſible to laugh on ſuch an oc- 
_ caſion: or we laugh fo heartily, that we cannot 
| conceive how it were poſſible to weep. 
Stra. Reaſon is not always ſo irreſolute. She 
| leaves that only to be executed by prejudice, 
- which it is not worth her while to execute : but 
pon how many very conſiderable aftairs has ſhe 
moſt exa@t ideas from whence ſhe deduces equal 
conſequences ? 
 R. Urb, Theſe exact ideas are but a very ſmall 
Humber, or 7 am much miſtaken. 
Stra. No matter for that. It is to them alone 
an entire faith is due. 

_ R. Urb. That is impoſſible; ſince reaſon propo- 
ſes too {mall a number of certain maxims, aad ihe 
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mind is. made to believe more. So that the ſur- 
plus of its credulity goes to the advantage of pre- 
judices, and falſe opiedans come: i in bo the 


Vacancy, . 

Stra. And what occaſi on is Sow to to 
one's ſelf into error? Cannot a man, in doubtful 
matters, ſuſpend his judgment ? Reaſon ſtops when 
ſhe is at a loſs which path to take. 


 R, Urb. True. In that caſe ſhe has no _ 


ſecret to prevent her loſing her way, than not to 
move one ſtep further. The road divides into 


two, and there ſhe remains at a ſtand. But this 


is a violent poſture to the mind of man, it is na 
turally in motion and muſt proceed, - All the 


world are not qualiged to doubt, there muſt be 


knowlege to arrive at that, and force to hold there. 


Beſides, doubt is void of ation, and men muſt be 


in ation. _ 


Stra. Therefore people ought to retain the 


prejudices of cuſtom, that they may act like men, 
But to get rid of the prejudices of the underſtand- 
ing, in order to aft like wiſe men. 


R. Urb. It is better to retain all. Perhaps you 


do not know the two anſwers of the old Samnite 
to his countrymen, who ſent to aſk his advice 


| what they ſhoyld da when they had incloſed in a 
| narrow paſs the Romans, their mortal enemies, 


and had it in their power to do with them what 
they pleaſed. He anſwered, that they ſhould put 


them all to the ſword. This counſel ſeemed too 
harſh and cruel, and the Samnites ſent once more 


to remonſtrate the inconvenience of it. Ke res 


plied then that they ſhould give them all their lives 
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without conditions. They followed neither of his 
directions, and they paid for theic folly. It is the 
ſame with prejudices; keep them all, or extermi- 
nate all; elſe thoſe you put away will make you 
diſtruſt all the opinions you retain. The misfor- 
tune of being deceived in many things, will be no 
longer balanced by the pleaſure of being deceived 
unknowingly. And, in ſhort, you will neither have 
the lights of truth, nor the charms of error. 
 Stra. If there is no way to avoid the alterna- 
tive you propoſe, one need not pauſe which ſide 
to take; men muſt rid themſelves of all preju- 
dices. A, "WERE LE: COTS Eo EDSORY 6 
R. Urb. But reaſon clears the mind of all its 
old opinions, without fubſtituting any others in 
their room. She makes a kind of vacuum in it, 


_ and who can bear that ? No;----together with that 


ſmall ſhare of reaſon which men poſſeſs, they muſt 
| have their quantum of prejudices too, as uſual, 
Prejudices are the ſupplement of reaſon. All that 
is deficient on one fide is made up on the other, 


D.-1-4 L0:6 VE; 
LucitmA and B, PLonBERO,. 


B. PLOMBERG. 


YOU will ſcarce believe me now, yet there 
1s nothing more true: the emperor Charles the 
fifth had an affair with the princeſs I named, and 
I ferved as a blind, But that was not all, The 


princeſs deſircd me to be mother to a prince that 
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was born; and to oblige her I conſented. I ſee I 
have ſurprized you !-----Have you not heard ſay, 
that whatever merit people have, they ought to 


be ſuperior to it by the little value they put up-_ 


on it? That your wits, for inſtance, ought to be 
above their own talent ? For my part, I was above 
my virtue, I had more than I cared for. 

Luc. Phoo---you play the fool; one can nevet 
have too much, 


'B. Plom. In earneſt, if T might be ſent into the ; 


world again, upon condition I ſhould be the moſt 
accompliſhed of all my ſex, I am confident I 
ſhould refuſe the offer. My perfe&ions, I know, 
would pique a great many others, and I ſhould be 
eternally wiſhing for ſome defe&t, for the conſo- 
lation of thoſe I were to live with. 
Luc, It ſeems then, that in pure good-nature 


to the women of leſs virtue, you were orig to. 


qualify your's. 


* B. Plom. I qualified he appearance of it, leſt 


they ſhould have looked upon me as their accuſ- 
er to the public, if they had thought me more 
ſevere than theraſelves. 

Luc, They were highly obliged to you, hon 
ally the princeſs, who was particularly happy in 
finding a mother for her children. ane did ſhe 
put but one upon you? 

B. Plom. No. 


Luc. Tam amazed! ſhe might hve made more 


uſe of fo commodious a friend, for it ſeems you 
never troubled yourſelf with reputation. 

B. Phm. Now prepare to wonder.-----Know 
then, that this indiflerence for my reputation was 
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lucky to me. The truth diſcovered itſelf, in ſpite 
of all my care; and it was found that the young 
prince was none of mine. People did me more 
| juſtice than I deſired, and it ſeemed as if they re- 
ſolved to make me a double reparation for my 
having been ſo little oftentatious of my virtue; 
and for my generoſity in exculing the public from 
paying me the eſteem which was my due. 

Luc. A very pretty ſort of generoſity ! there is 
no abatement to be made to the public in that 
_ article, 

_ B. Plom. How pon dbe is very humorous, let 
me tell you, and often ſtrives to revolt from tiole 
that pretend too imperioully to exact its eſteem, 
You, of all the world, ſhould know this beſt. 
There have been ſome fo ſtrangely affronted at 
your extravagant ardour for glory, that they have 
done their endeavour to lelien, as much as poli 
ble, the mighty merit of your death. 
| Luc. And which way could they attack ſo he- 
roic an ation? « 

B. Plom. ene do I know | think IR ſay 
you played the heroine a little of the lateſt. That 
your dearth would have been much more @ pro- 
pos, if you had not ſtayed for the raviiher's laſt 
_ efforts: but that you ſeemed loth to kill your- 
ſelf hand over head, and not know for what. In 
fine, the world appears to have done you juſtice 
with regret, and me with pleaſure; perhaps be- 
cauſe you were too haſty in the purſuit of glo- 
ry, and I let it come without wiſhing for. 

Luc. Add too, that you did all you could to 
hinder it, 
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B. Phm. Well; and is the merit of modeſty 


| nothing? I had ſo much as to be willing to con- 
| ceal my virtue. You, on the contrary, were for 
| making a parade with your'ss You would not 
| kill yourſelf, but in form, with all your family a- 
| bout you. Is not virtue then content to be her 
' own witneſs? and ſhould not great ſouls deſpiſe 
| this phantom, glory ? 


Luc. Have a care of that; it is too dangerous 
a picee of wiſdom. This phantom, as you call it, 


| is the moſt powerful thing in the world. It is 
| the ſoul of all, it is preferred to every thing, and 
| do but obſerve how it peoples the Elyſian plains. 
: Glory ſends us more multitudes hither than a 
| fever. I have ſome right to lay ſo; for I was we 
: ſelf of the number. 

* B. Plom. You ought hen to paſs for a fool 
with the reſt, you that died of that vain diſtem- 
per, For from the firſt moment one is here, all 
the glory in the world does one no good. 

| Luc. True---but it is one of the ſecrets of this 
| place---and the living ought never to know a word 
of it. 


B. Plom. Why---what 1 is tis harm if they part 


with an idea that deceives them ? 


Luc. Then farewel all heroic aQtions. 
B. Plom. No; people would perform them out 


of a principle of duty, and that is a nobler view ; 
'It is founded upon reaſon. 

* Luc. And it is that makes it too weak. Glory 
'is founded upon the imagination, and is therefore 
: much more powerful. Even reaſon itſelf would 
* not approve that nien ſhould ſubmit themſelves 
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to her condu& alone, ſhe is too ſenſible how 


Much ſhe needs the aſſiſtance of the imagination, 


When Curtius was juſt going to ſacrifice himſelf 
for his country, and to ride armed into the gulf 


| that opened in the middle of Rome, had it been 


faid to him, /t zs your duty now to leap into this 
abyſs, but be aſſured no-body will ever ſpeak a word 


- of your exploit------in earneſt I am afraid Curtius 
would have turned back his horſe. For my own 


part, I will not ſwear I ſhould have killed myſelf 


upon the bare view of my duty. For what? I 


ſhould have thought my duty not touched by the 
rape; or at moſt, that it might have been ſatisfied 


with tears. But for a glorious name the dagoer 
was neceſſary, and fo I ſtabbed myſelf. 


_ B. Plom. Shall I tell you my opinion of the 
matter? I ſhould think theſe great aCtions might 
as well be omitted, as performed out of fo falle 


a principle as that of glory. 


Luc. Not fo faſt, I beſeech cl duties are 


_ Fulfilled, though not as duties. All great actions, 


which it is fit men ſhould perform, are perform- 
ed: in a word, the order which nature would e- 
Nabliſh in the world has its courſe; and there is 


No more to be ſaid, but this, What ſhe could not Þ 
have obtained of our reaſon, ſhe obtains of our 


folly. 
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 Akk's of Britany, and M 4 k y of England. 


ANNE f BRIT ANY. 

FOR certain my death was a ſingular plea- 
ſure to you, ſince you paſſed the ſea immediate- 
ly to mary Louis XII. and take poſſeſſion of the 
throne I left vacant. Yet you had but little en- 
| joyment of it; and that very youth and beauty, 
| which captivated the king ſo extravagantly, and 
made him ſo eaſily forget the loſs of me, reveng- 
ed my quarrel on you, for they haſtened on his 
death, and diſappointed you of being long a queen. 
 M. of Eng. It is true, royalty ſhewed itſelf like 
{an apparition to me, and vaniſhed in an inſtant, 
' A. of Bri. And, after this, you became du- 
cheſs of Suffolk; a very fair fall !----but I, thanks 
[to my tars, had a better deſtiny; for when 
+ Charles VIII. did, I loſt not my royalty by his 
K 2 - 
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deceaſe, but married his ſucceſſor, a peculiar it- 
—_ of good fortune. 

M. of Eng. Will you believe me now, if 7 tell 
you I never envied you in 2 the leaſt this good for. 
To 

A. of Bri. No indeed-----I apprehend too wel, 
what it is to be ducheſs of Suffolk, after havin 
been pray of France. --. 

M. of Eng. But I loved my lord of Suffolk, 

A of Bri. No matter for that-----Is it poſlible 
for one who has taſted the pleaſures of royalty, 
to _—_ any others? 

M. of Eng. Yes----provided they are thoſe of 
Jove. I declare to you that you had no reaſon 
to wiſh me ill, becauſe I ſucceeded you; had [ 
| been always miſtreſs of my fate, I would have 
been no other than ducheſs of Suffolk. T return: 
ed immediately into England, very well fatisfied 
to take up this title, when I was free from that 
of queen. 

A. of Bri. Sure you are not of ſo mean a 
ba 

M. of Eng. 1 confeſs ambition was not my 
taſte. Nature has furniſhed humankind with ples: 


ſures that are plain, eaſy, and ſerene, and their i 


imagination has created them ſuch as are perplex- 
ed, uncertain, and hard to come by : but nature, 
certainly, is more ingenious to chooſe pleaſures 
for thero, than they for themſelves; why, then do 
| they not leave the care of it to her? She has in- 
vented love, a moſt agreeable one, and they have 
ond out ambition, of which there was no need, 

A. of Bri. Who told you they found out am: 
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birion ? The deſires of greatneſs and command are 


no leſs inſpired by natw E, than the ſot inclinati- 


on we love. 
M. of Eng. Ambition is eaſily known for a 


child of the imagination, it wears ſuch lively 


marks of its father's features. It is a moſt reſt- 


| leſs buſy thing, full of projets and chimera's; no 
| ſooner has it come up to its wiſhes, but it bounds | 
| away beyond them, and runs a giddy race which 
| png no goal. 


A. of Bri. But love, for 1 Its misfortune, reach- 


| es hoo goal too ſoon, 


M. of Eng. If that ſhould be granted, yet all 


Ge conſequence 1 is, love can make us often hap- 
py, but ambition never; or if it can, yet pleaſures 
| of that ſort are but for few people, and therefore 
it is not nature offers them, for her favours are 
nniverſafP, Now look upon love! it is made for 
| the whole world. It is only thoſe miſtaken wretch- 
| 65 that ſeek happineſs in extravagant elevations 
| of grandeur, whom nature ſeems to have thought 
| nnworthy of theſe tender enjoyments. A king, 
| who has a hundred thouſand hands at command, 
can fcarce be fecnre of one heart; and can never. 
{ be certatn whether thoſe ſervices are not paid to 


his quality only, which would freely be perform- 


| ed to the perſon of another. In ſhort, royalty 
geprives him of all thoſe pleafures, which have the = 
moſt ſimplicity mn own, and the moſt ſoothing, 


—_— 


A. of Bri. You have not og the conditions 
of kings much more. unhappy for this ſmall in- 
conventence YOu arc pleaſed to- diſcoyer ia it. 'To 
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ſee my will not only followed, but even prevent- 


cd, an infinity of fortunes depending on a fingle 


word, which I can pronounce when I pleaſe; ſuch 


a world of cares, ſuch endleſs deſigns, unwearied 


applications, and eager follicitude to pleaſe, of 


which I am the ſole objet, certainly with this con- 


folation I may be ſatisfied, though I do not know 
preciſely whether it is for my rank I am beloy- 
ed, or for my perſon. But the pleaſures of ambi- 


_ tion, you fay, are made but for a few; now that 


eommends them to me the more. Singularity in 
good fortune is that which moſt pleaſes, and ſuch 


as wear crowns are ſingled ſo advantageouſly from 
the condition of other people, that what they loſe 


in pleafures common to all the world, is abun- 


_ ſupplied in others more ſublime. 


M, of Eng. Alas! do but judge of the loſs they 
ſuffer, by the ſenſibility. with which they enter- 
tain thefe plain and common pleafures when any 
one preſents itſelf to them. WHI you pleaſe to 
hear a pleaſant relation which I had the other day 
from a princeſs of my own blood, who reigned 
tong and happily in England, but unmarried, 


When ſhe gave the firſt audience to the Dutch | 


ambaſſadors, there was in their retinue a very 


handſome young gentleman, who, upon ſight of Þ 
the queen, turned immediately to thoſe who ſtood iÞ 
' next to him, and ſpoke ſomething very ſoftly, but Þ 
with ſuch a peculiar air, that her majeſty rook i 
notice of it, and pretty well gueſſed the matter 
too; for women have an admirable inſtin&, you Þ 
know. Three or four words of this young Hol- 


lander, though ihe heard not a ſyllable of them, 
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took wp her thoughts more than a whole ha- 
rangue of the ambaſſadors; and as ſoon as ever 


they were withdrawn, ſhe reſolved to fatisfy her 


curioſity, and commanded thoſe, to whom the 


gentleman ſpoke, to tell her what it was. 'They 


anſwered, with a world of reſpect, that it would 


| be preſumption to ſo great a queen, and excuſed 
F themſelves a great while from repeating it. But 
| at laſt, when ſhe uſed her authority, ſhe was in- 
| formed that the Hollander had faid ſoftly, that---- 
| »pon his faith ſhe was a very handſome perſon, 
and-----1n ſhort, that he added fome expreſſions 
| free enough, but very ſprightly, to ſignify ſome 
| certain wiſhes, and that ſhe was a woman to his 
| fancy.------This they related with a great deal of 
| apprehenſion; but they might have ſpared their 
| fears, for the worſt that followed, was only this, 
| that when the ambaſſadors took their audience of 
| leave, ſhe was pleafed to make the gallant Hol- 
| lander a conſiderable preſent. Thus you ſee, that 
| notwithſtanding the croud of pleaſures which be- 
| long to pomp and royalty, this ſmall pleafure of 
| being thought handſome made its way through 
| them all, and touched her very ſoul with its 
| charms. 


4. of Bri. Yet after all, ſhe would never 


| have been willing to purchaſe it with the loſs of 
| the others. Whatever is too plain and ſimple, is. 
" not accommodated to human nature. Mankind is 
* not content that pleaſure ſhould only play upon 
| their ſenſes with touching ſoftneſs, unleſs it agt- 
| tate and tranſport them. What is the reaſon, F. 
| beſeech you, that the paſtoral life, as the poets 
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have painted it, adorned all with ſweetneſs and 
pleaſant ſimplicity, has only been found in their 
works, and would not ſucceed in the prattice ?--. 
It is too ſoft, and has no variety. 
M. of Eng. But will you tell me whence it TW 
pens, that the proſpe&t of the proudeſt and moſt 
pompous court, in the univerſe, ſoothes the mind 
Teſs than thoſe ſoft ideas their fancies preſent to 
them in ſuch a life. Certainly it is becauſe they 
were formed for it. Ne op Te 
A. of Bri. It ſeems then, that the enjoyment 
of your ſimple and ſerene pleaſures finds place 
only amon? the agreeable dreams which men form 
in yg fancies! 
MM. of Eng. 1 beg your pardon (---though it is 
vial that few have a taſte good enough to chuſe 
theſe pleaſures at firſt, yet they are glad to end 
with them, when they can. And thus the imagi- 
nation, having wearied itſelf in the round of falſe 
_ objects, returns at laft to fuch as are true. 


D1i4Lt 046 VE 
CrnarLtes V. and ERagmus. 


ERASMUS. 


* MAKE no doubt of it------if there were any 
fuperiority of place among the dead, I tell you 1 Þ 


would not yield to you an inch. 
Ch. V. How !-----Why, ſhall a grammarian, a 
ſcholar, and, to equip you with the beſt of your 


titles, a man of wit, pretend to hold up his head, 
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and flouriſh it over a prince that ſaw himſelf ma- 4/8 

ſter of the beſt part of Europe? 116 

| Eraf. You may put America into the ſcale too, 1 || 

if you pleaſe, and yet I will not fear you a jot_ 
the more. All this grandeur was mere chance- 
work, and no more, in ſhort, than a compoſition 
of lucky accidents; and he that ſhall take them to 

pieces, and examine them ſeverally, muſt needs 
| make you ſenſible of it too. As for example---- 
' Had Ferdinand, your grandfather, been a man of 
his word, you had ſcarce had a foot of land in F- 
taly------If any of the other princes could have 
found brains enough to comprehend that there 

were antipodes, Columbus had never made his ap- | 
plications to him, and America had never been a 
part of your inheritance-----If after the death of 
the laſt duke of Burgundy, Louis the eleventh 
had conſidered what he did, Maximilian had never 
had Burgundy to his ſhare, nor you the Low 
Countries----And if Henry of Caſtile, your grand- 
mother's brother, had not lain under a ſcandal- 
ous charatter among the women, or if his ſpouſe 
had not been of a virtue that no body would 
ſwear for, her daughter had. paſſed for his own, 
and you had been fairly wiped of the Kingoom 


of Caſtile. 

' Ch. V. Why, you make me quake with fear 
 # ----Methinks I am even at this minute loſing Ca- 
- | Miile, the Netherlands, America, or Italy. 

'F Eraſ. You may ſpare your raillery |-----Among 


theſe your anceſtors aforeſaid, could one have been 
furniſhed with a little more wit, and another with 18 
a little more honeſty, it would have coſt you dear. [7 
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Thete'i 1s not one particular 1 have related, but 


was neceſſary for-the making up of your fortune, 


even to the very impotehce of your great uncle, 
and the wantonneſs of your great aunt. And this, 
no doubt, is a very folid building that is raiſed ON 


ſuch precarious foundations ! 


Ch. V. Tn'trath, who can ſtand ſo ſevere 2 
Ecrutiny as this? I muſt own that all my gran- 


_ deur and titles yaniſh before you into nothing. 


_ Eraſ. Yet theſe are the ornaments which you 
thought made you fo fine! with what eaſe have 


' 1 ſtripped you of your feathers! Do not you re- 


member the ſtory of Cimon the Athenian ? who 


having taken ſeveral Perſian priſoners, expoſed 


their habits to ſale on one fide of the way, and 
their naked bodies on the other; now the habits 


being very rich, there was a prodigious croud of 


purchaſers about them ; but how many do ye think 


for the men ?-----Not one. In'good earneſt, T am 


of opinion: that a multitude of people would fare 
like theſe Perſians, could one ſeparate their per- 
fonal merit from the gifts which fortune has be- 


Ntowed on them. 


Ch. V. But what is perſonal merit, 1 pray? ? 

Eraf. Ts that a queſtion ?-----All that is within 
us, as wit, for example, and knowlege. 

Ch. V. And from hence you allow we may de- 
rive our glory? 

Eraſ. Doubtleſs-----theſe are not the goods of 
fortune, like nobility or riches. 
_ Ch. V. 1 am amazed at what you fay !-----Do 
not the ſciences, I beſeech you, deſcend to the 
learned in the ſame manner as riches do to the 


fathers; as theſe have left. us all we. poſſeſs, ſo the, 
other. have bequeathed you all you know, And 
from_ hence it comes. to. paſs, that many men of 


letters have the ſame _veneration for the, traditi- 
ons of the antients, that ſome. others have for the, 
lands and houſes. of their anceſtors, and would take. 


it very. ill to have, any thing changed, 


| Eraf. But great perſons are born, heirs to. their. 


father's grandeur, ſo are not..the learned to. the. 


knowlege. of the, antients. Learning is not an. e- | 


ſtate. which a man receives. by ſucceſſion, but an 


acquiſition which he makes; or if it is a ſucceſſ- 
on, yet it is ſo hard to come. by, that here: is 


room enough left for glory ſtill. 

Ch, V. Well-—pray be pleaſed. then to OY 
the. pains. in. acquiring theſe riches of the mind, 
with. the trouble of preſerving thoſe of fortune, 
and you will find the ſcales pretty even. For, in 


ſhort, if difficulty. be only. regarded by you, it is 
a clear caſe: that the buſineſs and affairs of the 
world have more of that, than the quiet amuſe-. 


ments and ſpeculations of the cloſet. 


Eraf. But.we will wave, if you pleaſe, the dif- 


pute about, learning, and confine ourſelves to. the 


topic of wit, This, at leaſt, is a poſſeſſion that 


| does by no means depend upon chance. 


Ch. V. Are you ſure of that? What! does not 


wit depend upon a certajn happy diſpoſition of the 
brain, and i: it leſs a chance to be born with a 


| brain well tempered, than to be born the ſon of a_ 


king? You were a great wit, I confeſs, but will 
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men of fortune, that. is, by. facceion?. ? I tell ye, | 
you learned men inherit the antients as we.do our 
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' you do me the favour to enquire of all the phi- 
| loſophers how this came to paſs, and what hin- 
 dered you from being a ſtupified blockhead? It 


was nothing almoſt, a ſmall diſpoſition of the i- 
bres, or ſome ſuch ſlender matter, which eſcapes 
the ſearch of the moſt exa&t anatomy. And yet 


after all, theſe gentlemen, the wits, have the aſſu- 


Trance to bear us in hand, that theirs are the only 


\ goods independent on fortune, and think they 


have a right, upon that ore, to take Place of all 
the reſt of mankind. 
Eraf. It ſeems then, by your account, the me- 


Tit is the ſame, to have good ſtore of coin, or a 


large ſhare of wit ? 
Ch. V. To have wit is the ingeled chance of 
the two, but it is a chance ſtill. | 
' Eraſ; Why then, in ſhort, all is chance. 
Ch. V. Ir is fo, if by chance we mean a ſecret 
diſpoſition and order which we are not acquaint- 


_ ed with. You talked, juſt now, of ſtripping men 


of their feathers; I. will be judged by yourſelf, if 


TI have not ſtripped them of finer feathers than you 


did. You only robbed them of ſome advantages 


of birth, but T have taken from them thoſe of the 


mind. If mankind, before they grew vain upon 


' any thing, would but conſider how far they could 


make out their title, there would be no ſuch thing 
as vanity in the world. 


DIA 


| Evi: 


'DIA LO G UE NN. 


| erate Queen | of England, and the Duke 
| of Alengon, 


DUKE of ALENCON. 


BUT what did you mean by flattering me ſo 
long with hopes that I ſhould marry you, when 
| you were reſolved in your ſoul to come to no 
concluſion ? 
9. Eliz. You have no ſuch er cauſe to 
| complain; I ſerved ſeveral others juſt ſo, who 
| were in nothing your inferiors. I was indeed the 
| Penelope of my age: you, and the duke of An- 
| jou your brother, the arch-duke, and the ling of 


| Sweden, were all my ſuitors, who pleaſed your- 


| ſelves with the hopes of an iſland much more con- 


| fiderable than that of Ithaca. I held you in ſu- 
| ſpence for ſeveral Years, and at laſt----I laughed at 


hays 

D. of Alen. We have ſome certain APES 
| here, who would ſcarce allow that you were ſo 
 Iike Penelope as you pretend, not every way at 
| leaſt---but compariſons, you know, are always de- 
| feftive in ſome point or other. 

' 9, Eliz, Look you, my lord-----I never took 
' you for a wit, and I ſee no reaſon to alter my o- 
| pinion of you now----but, in ſhort, if you had 
| me enough to conſider what you fay— 

' D. of Alen, Mighty well! this heroic air be- 


| cones you admirably ! but, complizacnts apart, 


L- 
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DIALOGUES 
| (which are idle among the dead) what an oftenta. 
tious flouriſhing did you always make about your 
_ virginity, and being a maiden queen? Wirneſ; 
that great country in America, which you named 
Virginia, in memory of the moſt ſuſpeCted of all 
your qualities; a name which would never have 
_ paſſed, had not the place, by good luck, been in 
another world. But no matter for that, for 1 
am upon another queſtion; and, pray, will you 
give me but one reaſon for that myſterious con- 
_ dutt of yours, and all thoſe projefts of marriage 
which ended in nothing ? Was it becauſe your fa- 
_ ther Henry VIII. was fix times married, that you 
took a reſolution not to marry at all, as the per- 
petual rambles of Charles V. taught Philip the ſe- 
cond never to ſtir from Madrid? | 
' 9, Eliz, I might very well ſtand to the reaſon 

_ you have furniſhed me withal My father, in ef- 
Fett, ſpent his whole life in marrying and unmar- 
rying, in repudiating ſome of his wives, and be- 
heading others. Now here was the true ſecret of 
my conduct, that I had obſerved there was no- 
_ thing pleaſanter in the world than to amuſe one's 
ſelf with forming deſigns, and making great pre- 
parations, without executing any. Poſleſſion is 
always ſhort of hope, and things never paſs out 
of imagination into reality without loſing conſide- 
rably. When you came into England to «c.poule 
me, there was nothing but balls, feaſts, and con- 
tinual rejoicing ; nay, I proceeded fo far as to 
give you a ring: and hitherto every rhing had as 
ſmiling a face as was poſſible, becauſe all this was 
preparation and idea; therefore having thus cx- 
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hauſted all the agrecable belonging to marriage, I 
did prudently to ſtop there, and ſend you home 
_ about your buiineſs. 

D. of Alen. To ſpeak freely—your maxims 
would never have fitted me. No; I ſhould have 
been for ſomething more than chimera's. 

9. Eliz. Alas! if chimera's were-to be taken 
from mankind, what pleaſure would they have re- 


maining ? I fee plainly now that.you did not taſte 


the moſt agreeable parts of your life. But, in 
truth, .1 muſt ſay you were very urthappy for it. 

-D. of Alen. Agrecable? Svre you only rally 
me-----in all ray life what h2d I agreeable? I ne- 
ver ſucceeded in any one thing. Four times I was 


flattered with the hopes of a crown, Frit Poland. 
was in proſpe&, then England, afterward the 
| Low-Countries, and laſtly France ia all appear- 


| ance was to have been mine, and yet in concluſi- 
\ on I was king of nothing. 

| 9. Eliz. Why, that now is the very happineſs 
which you was not aware of, To be always a- 
| muſed with hopes and imaginary proſpetts, like 
| viſions of Fairy-Land, without any thing real. 
| For you did nothing but prepare for As as 
| long as you lived, as I did for marriage, 

| D. of Alen. But as I am of opinion that an 
| aQtual marriage would have done you no diſplea- 
| ſure, ſo I confeſs a true royalty would have pleaſe 
| ed me very well. 


9. Eliz. Alas! pleaſures are not ſolid enough 


| to bear our plunging into them, we mult be CcOn- 
| tent to play only upon their ſurface. T hey are 
| like thoſe marſhy grounds which a man may wel 
| : L 2 
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enough run lightly over, but if he venture to fix 
his foot, they ſink away beneath him. 
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DIALOGUE Ty, 


WiuLiam of Cabeſtan, and ALzrexr FaepeICE 
of Brandenbourg. 


A. FR. of BRANDENBOURG. 


1 Love you the better, methinks, for baving 
\been out of your wits as well as myſelf. But, 
pray, let vs have the hiſtory of your _ how 
_ it to paſs? 

I. of Cab. 1 was a Provetadal poet, much e- 
fteemed in my age, and hence arofe my misfor- 
tune. I fell in love with a damſel 1 had made fi- 
. mous by my verſes: ſhe took ſuch a pride in wy 
- Poetry, that ſhe was afraid I ſhould employ it in 
honour of ſomebody elſe; and, in ſhort, to ſecure 
my muſe to herſelf, ſhe reflented me with a 
Gamned potion that turned my brain, and px 
me for a verſe-maker for ever. 

A. Fr. of Brand. PIAY how long have you 
| peen dead ? 

W. of Cab. About ſour hundred years. 


4. Fr. of Brand. Sure, poets were very ſcarce 


i2 your age, fince people eſteemed them ſo much, 


as to poiſon them in that faſhion... I am ſorry you 
was not born in my time, you might have made 


verſes upon all the handſome women in Chriſten- 


dom, and no danger of your being poiſoned] for it. 


| complaining he met with the ſame deſtiny. 
| pray, how was it that you loſt your wits? 
A. Fr. of Brand, 'Troth, in a very rational 
| manner.-------There was a2 certain king who run 
| mad with having ſeen a goblin in a foreſt; but 
what was that? I had a viſion, I allure you, much 
' more terrible. EE Odo 
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W. of Cab. I believe it: for among all the wits 
and poets that are come hither, I do not hear one 
But, 


I. of Cab. And what did you ſee then? 
A. Fr. of Brand. What ?----Why the dreadful 


| preparations of my own nuptials. . I was married 
| to Maria Eleonora of Cleves, and at the wedding-. 
| feaſt I was muſing upon the matter, and I made 
| ſuch deep judicious reflections on matrimony, that 
1 _ not a drachm of judgment left, 


W, of Cab. Pray, had you any ſober Intervals 


aherward ? 


A. Fr. of Brand. Yes indeed. 
I. of Cab. So much the worſe; and I was yet 


| more unhappy, for my wits were reſtored en- 
 tirely, 


A. Fr. of Brand. 1 hould not have called that 


an —— 


I. of Cab. Why then you know nothing, For 


F when one is once a fog], it is beſt to - a fool 
| abſolute and for ever. 
| ſon and folly, and theſe entire returns of reaſon, 
| are misfortunes which attend us lefſer fools only, 
| who were fo by accident. 
| thoſe which nature produces every day in her or- 
| dinary courſe, and which people the world with 
| their numbers, you will tind them always uniform, 


Theſe alternatives of rea- 


L'3 


Put if you obſerve 
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thorough-paced, finiſhed fools, that are never cur- fe 


ed at all. w 
A. Fr. of Brand. For my part, I ſhomld have ſo 
fancied it was beſt to be as little of a fool as one i 


_—_— A EL ye 

WW. of Cab. T'find you are not ſenſible of the W or 
pdeantage of folly : it hinders a man from know- W th 

ing himſelf; and really the proſpeCt of one's ſelf Fe 

| is but a very melancholy one. And fince it s MW tic 

pever like to be otherwiſe, when we have once i ga 

| Toft it, we ſhould never wiſh to recover it one Þ ry 

fingle moment. thi 

A. Fr. of Brand. You talk very ws, me- # ed 
We: thinks.--Yet never think to perſuade me that there WÞ wc 
are_any ſuch abſolute fools as you ſpeak of; I be- MW we 
lieve there are none but fuch as we were: all the W fo! 

reſt of mankind have reaſon; or elſe to loſe one's W grc 


wits would be to loſe nothing, and there would Þ pe 
be no diſtinction betwixt mad-men and men in W at 
__ ſenſes. F-- 
WW. of Cab. Mad-men are only fools of a par- W itſc 

doules {pecies. For the follies of men in general & for 
being of the fame nature, do very luckily agree # cm 
fo well together, that they ſerve for the ſtrongeſt | 

_ ties of ſociety. Witneſs that ambitious deſire of | one 
immortality, that falle giory, and a thouſand o ſ wo 
ther principles, which give motion to all the af- po 
fairs that are tranſaRted in the world: and none Þ upt 

_ are called fools by all people, but ſome certain | we! 
fools who are out of the game, as it were, and 
whole folly is not in tune with the reſt, nor e- 

| ters into the ordinary commerce of life. 

G Fr. of Brand. But your mad-men are ſuch 
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fools that they often cry fool at one another, 


whereas other men conver ric together as wife per- 


_ 
IW. of Cab. Have a care what you fay! I tell 


you all men are making mouths and pninting at 
one another, and, if you pleaſe, you may obſerve 
that this is a judicious eſtabliſhment of nature. 
For inſtance, the ſolitary man laughs at the cour- 
tier,-----but in recompence he never croſles his 
game at court. "The courtier ridicules the ſolita- 
ry man, but never diſturbs him in his retreat. If 


there were but one party univerſally acknowleg- 


ed to be the only people of reaſon, all the world 
| would be for ſtriking in amongſt them, and there 
| would be eternally crouds and confuſion ; there- 


fore it is much better they ſhould divide into a 
great many leſs troops, that do not embarraſs to- 
ether, bur take all their ſeveral Ways, and laugh 


at one another. 
A. Fr. of Brand. 'To deal freely, I find death 


ſelf has not cured you, but with all your rea-. 
foning you are as great a fool as ever. That 


curſed draught will never be out of your head. 


W. of Gab. Why that is the notion now which 


one fool ſhould have of another. True wiſdom 


would too much diſtinguiſh and ſingularize its 


poſſeſſors, but the opinion of wiſdom puts all men 
upon a level, and yet ſatisfies thera every whit as 


| well. 
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DIALOGUE V. 
Acnxts SorEL and ROXOLANA, 


FIT ES = & a8 
\ TO tell you the trath, I do not underſtand 


your Turkiſh gallantry : the ladies of the /eraglio 
have a domineering ſort of a lover, that needs 


only fay—7 7s my pleaſure-----a very blant way 


of courtſhip, where there is no ſuch thing, on one. 


fide, as gentle repulſes and ſoft engaging relſilt- 


ance, nor any ſubmiſſions or care to pleaſe on the 
_ Other; which is as much as to fay, that the ſul- 


tans and their ſultanas loſe all the agreeable part 


of love. 
Rox. How would you have it ?---The Turkiſh 


emperors are extremely jealous of their authori- 


ty, and npon politic resſons have negleCted theſe 


refined tenderneſles, leſt the ladies, not being in 
abſolute dependance, ſhould uſurp roo great a 
power over them ſometimes, and meddle too 
much in their affairs of ſtate. 

A. Sor. Well---and ſuppoſe they did, are they 
Tire it would be a misfortune? Love is' ingenious 


' 12 a thouſand things, and here ſtands the perſon, 


though 1 ſay it, whaif (be had not been fovereign 
Oi the French king's attcions, heaven only knows 
where France had been at this moment. Pray--- 
have you never heard what a wretched condition 
our afiairs were i under Charles the ſeventh, and 
to what a hopeful paſs all was brought, whea the 


yon” wr 
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Engliſh were become maſters of almoſt the whole 
kingdom ? 

Rox. Yes, that I have; for the hiſtory has made 


a mighty noiſe, and I know that a certain maid 
was the deliverer of France. But what---were you 


at the ſame time the king's miſtreſs too ?. 
A. Sor. You are in a miſtake ; that maid and 
I are not at all akin. The king, my lover, de- 


termined to leave his kingdom a prey to uſnrping 
ſtrangers, and go hide himſelf in a mountainous 
| country, whither I had no great inclination to fol- 
| low him. IT ſent for an aſtrologer, whom I had 


been dealing with underhand, who, pretending to 


have caſt my nativity, told me one day, in the 
| king's preſence, that as ſure as ſtars were ſtass, it 
| was my deſtiny to inſpire a long aad laſting paſ- 


ſion into the heart of a certain great monarch, 


| and if this did not come to paſs he would never 
truſt the planets more. Immediately I addreſſed 


| draw to the Engliſh court, ſince you are reſolved 
| to be a king no longer ; and you have not yet loved 
' me long enough to fulfil this deſtiny. Now it was. 


| myſelf to the king,----Your maje/ty will n9t reſent 


it, I hope, if IT take my leave of you, and with- 


| the fear of loling me made him determine to keep 
| his crown, and from that moment he began to 


| re-eſtabliſh himſelf, See here how much France 


| was obliged to love; and how amorous and gal- 


: 
: 


lant that nation ought to be in mere gratirude ! 
Rox. Very true, But to return to the maid 


I was ſpeaking of; pray what was it then ſhe per- 


formed? Could there be fo vile a miſtake in hiſto- 
ry as to attribute to a poor country wench the 
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glory which belonged to a fine court lady, and 
the king's miſtreſs? 

. A. Sor. It would not be Nrange if the hiſtory 
had made ſuch a miſtake. Yet it is certain, that 
maid animated the army, but I had firſt animated 
the king. She found him marching ſword in hand 
againſt the Engliſh, and then ſbe aſſiſted him con- 
ſiderably ; but it was I firſt rouſed him to that 
martial poſture, In fine, to convinee you of the 
ſhare I had in this important affair, let me repcat 
to you the teſtimony of one of Charles the 
ſeventh's ſuccelſors, who was pleaſed to compli: 
ment my memory with theſe four lines. 


_ Gentille Agnes plus Fhonear tu merite, 
La cauſe etant de France recouvrer 

Dre ce que peut dedans un cloitre cuvrer, 
| Cloſe nonnain, ou bien devot hermite. 


Tho chaſter maids may lovely Agnes blame, 
' Vet France recover'd has fecur'd her fame ; 

And greater praiſe her men!ry ſhall purſue, 
 Thanis to cloifter'd nuns or holy hermits due, 


Now what ſay you, Roxolana? You muſt con- 
feſs, at leaſt, that had I been a ſultaneſs, as you 
were, and had I not had that authority over 
Charles the ſeventh to threaten him as I did, he 
and his kingdom had been ruined utterly. 


Rox. I admire at the pride you take in this 


. petty action? It was no ſuch difficult matter for 
you that were free and at your own diſpoſal, to 
eſtabliſh yourſelf ſuch a power over the foul of 
your lover. But I ſubjected the Wis though [ 
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was a flave myſelf. You made Charles VII. king, 
almoſt without his conſent; I made Soliman, m 
ſpice of himſelf, my huſband. 

A. Sor. How is that? It is ſaid the ſultans ne- 


| yer marry. 


Rox. I grant it. Yet for all that, T projected 


| to marry Sojtman, though the violent paſſion he 
| had conceived for me had ſeveral times been ſa- 
| tisfied before. You ſhall hear a iratagem far more 
| refined than yours. I began to build temples, and 
| perform ſeveral other ats of devotion; in the 
| midſt of which I feigned a profound melancholy. 


A thouſand times and more did the ſultan tender- 


ly enquire the cauſe. After I had played over all 
the neceſſary forms, I told him, fighing, that all. 
| my good deeds, as I had been informed by the 

doftors, were like to be of no avail to me; for, 
| ſince I was in the condition of a flave, the merit 
of them was entirely transferred to my lord and 
| ſovereign; and this was the cauſe of my mcelan- 
| choly, Soliman immediately gave me my ftree- 
' dom, to this charitable end, that the merit of my 
' piety might become my own, But when he 
| thought to enjoy me as he had done before, and 
| treat me as one of the ladies of the /erapleo, 1 
| ſurprized him extremely, and with a mighty {eri- 
| ous air begged his pardon, and told him, he bad 
no right over the perfon of a free woman. Soli- 
' man had a tender conſcience, and conſults the 
* point with a certain door of the law that I had 
| been tampering with before, who, according to 
my inſtructions, anſwered him; that.he ought to 
| be very careful how ke aflumed any power over 
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one who was now no longer his ſlave and proper- 
ty; and that, in ſhort, there muſt be no mcre 
meddling without matrimony. He was now more 


in love with me than ever; he had but one way 
to help himſelf, and that an extraordinary one, 


and dangerous too for a ſultan ; yet he ventured : 


| It, and married me. 

A. Sor, 1 mull confeſs, there is a mighty plex- 
ſure in ſubjefting thoſe who fore-arm themlſelyes 
againſt our power, and bid us defiance. 

Rex. Ay, ay; men may ſer the beſt face upon 
the matter; but when we have once taken hold 


_ of their paſſions, we may lead them even where 


we pleaſe. Let me, for example, but take a turn 
once more upon the ſtage of life, then give me to 
my ſhare the ofoudeſt and moſt dominecring 
ſpark upon earth, and ſee if I do not bumble him 
into what I pleaſe, provided I am furniſhed with 
a great deal of wit, a ſufficient ſtock: of beauty, 
and a modicum of love. 


DFALOGCGVUE-VE 


Jo an I. Queen of Naples, and An$E Ln. 


JOAN ff NAPLES. 

WHAT! can you foretel me nothing ? Sure 
you have not forgot all your aſtrology? 

Anſe/m. How, do ye think it is poſlible to put 
it in practice? here is neither ſky nor ſtars.--- 

7. of Naples. No matter; I will excuſe you 
from obſerving the rules ſo preciſely, 
5 : Anſelm, 


M, 
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Anſelm. A very pretty fancy ! for a dead man 
to make prophecies !----but Upon what, I beſeech 


you: ? 


7. of Naples. Upon mal, and what concerns 
me. 
Anſelm. Coodl- -you are dead, and like to 


continue ſo to eternity ; that is all I can prophe- 
ſy of you. Do ye think our condition or atiairs 


here may change ? 

_F. of Naples. No, but that is my afbiiction. 
And though I am convinced nothing more will 
happen to me, yet methinks if you could find but 
a way. to foretel me Fomoguag or ouers it » v4 


nesfineſs it is, to have no ſrvkes « Paley 6 to 
look upon, no accidents to come----for pity's ſake, 


| one poor precittion ! and let it be eyen want you 


| pleak e 


Anſelm, By this reſtleſs corioſity f yours, [ 


| ſhould take you for one of the living; it is the 


very humour that poſicties all above, 'There peo- 


| ple cannot fit down contented with what they are, 


but are mad to anticipate what they ſhall be ; bur 


certainly here we ought to be witer, 


7. of Naples. Alas! have they not reaſon ? the 
preſent is but a point of time, and it would be 


t hard indeed if their views muſt terminate there : 


is it not better to extend the proſpect as far as 


| they can, and to gain MEPLDE from Dey > 


Anſelm. And what is the conſequence ? like ex- 


| travaoant heirs, they borrow {9 rwuach upon the 
| time to come, by. their Ropes and imagination, 
| that when it is arrived they find tne Rock exhaulte 
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ed, and nothing left to entertain them; and. ye t 
the ſame impatience remains to plague them till, 


Futurity is the great decoy of mankind, and we . 
aſtrologers are beſt acquainted with their weak- FP 
neſs. Therefore we amuſe them with confident IF pt 
| ſtories, that there are ſigns hot and cold, male and FF .: 
female; that ſome planets are good, ſome evil, dc 
and others indifferent of themſelves, but take their WF 
chara&ter from ſuch as they are in conjunction h- 


with. And all this ſtuff paſſes very currently with th 
them, becauſe it is thought to lead them into the | 


 knowlege of the future. | I | 
F, of Naples. Well, and does it not? A pretty W th 
jeſt, methinks! that you, who have been my a- of 


ſtrologer, ſhould bewray your own art. 

_ Anſelm. Hark ye !----We dead folks do not uſe © 1. 

to lie; and to be free with you, that aſtrology, W 1. 

for wh ch you eſteemed me ſo much, was alla Þ 

downright cheat. 58 

7. of Naples, Excuſe me; I will not take your | wil 

_ own word for it. A cheat! How then could you Þ «.. 

foretel I ſhould be four times married? Was it pre 

likely, that a perſon of tolerable ſenſe would ven- Þ 6 

ture upon matrimony four times? Come----I am Þ 

ſure you muſt have read it in the ſtars. SF bl 

Anſelm. 1 conſulted your inclinations more by 

| than the ſtars; yet the ſucceſs of a prophecy, af- Þ 
; | ter all, is no proof. Wil you let me bring you Þ 

to one of the dead here, who ſhall tell you a plea- Þ g,;. 

| fant flory? He was one of my brother ſtar-gaz- | 

| ers, and as great an unbeliever in his art as your Þ lity 

| humble ſervant. However, for experiment's fake, Þþ 

1 te ſex himſelf on? day to obſerve the rules with Þ pyt' 


to paſs, but never was man more ſurprized. He 


preſently falls to his aſtrological figures, and re-_ 


views the ground of his pr editions. And what 
do ye think he found? Why---only that he had 
made a grand miſtake, and that if his calculations 


had been right, he ought to have ER quite 


the contrary. 
7. of Naples, 1f 1 thought this ſtory were true, 
I ſhould be forry the world does' not know it, 
that the aſtrologers might be detected, for a pack 
of giplies and cozening knaves. 
Anſelm. There are a thonſand ſtories of them 


known much worſe than this, yet the trade will 
| always hold good. People will never ſuffer them- 
| ſelves to be undeceived in matters relating to zhe 
\ time to come, There is a charm in it, and they 
' will dote on, to the end of the world. Obſerve, 


for example, bow men facrifice all their paſt and 


| preſent poſſeſſion to this hope, and that and all 


the reſt, as faſt as-it comes to hand, to anotþ-r : 


one would think it were a malicious trick cit - 
| bliſhed in nature, to fool them like children, and 
by looſening their graſp to make them drop what 
| they hold. They never turn their cares upon be- 
| ing happy in the-preſent moment; that is an af- 
| fair adjourned to hereafter. As if the time to 


come were of a different make, and of better qua- 


| Iity than the time preſent. 
7. of Naples. No---it is not of a different make, 
but, þ ,wever, it is good to fancy it io, 


M 2 
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the greateſt lrineſs, and prophelied of ſome e- 
vents, harder to be gueſſed at than your four 
marriages. All that he foretold came punctually 
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Anſelm. And what is the effect of this fine fan- 
cy? 1 have a fable that informs you in three 
: words---An honeſt wretch was a-dry, and fate him 
down by the fide of a ſpring, but would not drink 
of the water that was running before him, in | 
| hopes it would flow purer anon. The time he S 
intended to ſtay was over, but the water ſtill the 
fame. This will never do, cries the fellow, it i; 
tetter yet to wait a little longer. And what do 
ve think he did at laſt? he tarried till the ſpring WF 
happened to dry up, and ſo went away a-thirſt, W wh 
7. of Naples. That was my very eaſe; andl W © 
believe here is not one among all the dead, whole my 
life was not quite ebbed out, before he had made i ing 
his pr opoſed uſe of it, But what then? I reckon I jhe 
there 1s 2 great deal, after all, in the pleaſure of | 
forecaſting, in employing hope, and fear too, and W af 
in having a futurity to pry into. A wiſe man, W 
according to your notions, would be juſt like one I th; 
of us dead, to whom the time preſent and to come WM te 
is perfectly the ſame; and conſequently this wile | abc 
man would be as ſ- as I am. | the 
Anſelm. Alas! what a jeſt is the condition of W gje 
| man, if it be ſuch as you believe! he 1s born to F v1 
aſpire after every thing, and enjoy nothing; to be FF <1; 
always upon his march, and arrive at no place. . 
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DIALOGUE Vi. 
$oLIMaAN and Jortitrta of Gonzaga, 


SOLIMAN. 
AH! why is this the firſt time I have ſeen 


you? and wherefore did I loſe all the pains of my 


| whole life in ſearching after you? I was on fire 
| to have had the moſt beautiful perſon of Italy in 
| my ſeragli2; and now I fee nothing but a fleet- 


ing ſhade, that has no charms, but reſembles all 
| the reſt. | 


Juliet. I can never thank you enough for the. 
| paſſion you conceived for me, upon the reputati- 


| on of my beauty. It wondertully augmented 


| that reputation ; and it is to you I am inGebted for 


| the moſt agreeable moments I ever paſſed, Bur 
above all, I refle&t, with continual pleaſure, on 
| the night in which the pirate Barbarotſa, in obe- 
| dience to your commands, thought to have fur- 
prized me in Cajeta, and forced me to leave the 
city in extreme diforder and precipitation. 


Solim, Wherefore then did you fly, if it gave 


you pleaſure to be ſearched after for me? 


Faliet. | was tranſported with the fearch, but. 


more that I eſcaped tt. Nothing ever flattered 
| my vanity more than to think I was wanting to 
the happineſs of the happy Soliman, and wes calk= 
 £&d of in the ſcrag/z9, a place lo full of fine wo- 


\ men: but, in troth, I deſired no more;, the /era» 
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glic has charms to thoſe only that are wiſhed for 
there, but none at all to thoſe that are in it. 


Solim. 1 perceive now what occaſioned your 
fear; you could not digeſt the number of rivals 


| there. Perhaps you were afraid that among ſuch 


a multitude of fine women, a conſiderable part 
ſerved for nothing but idle ornaments to the fe 
raglio, | 
Zuliet. Your ſervant !-----you are pleafed here 
to charge me with very pretty thoughts. 

Solim, Why------what clle has the /eraglzo fo 
frighrful ? 
© Fuliet, 1 was affronted to the laft degree at 
the inſufferable vanity of you ſultans; who, to 
make an oſtentation of your grandeur, lock up 1 
know not how many handſome women, the ma- 
jority of which are of no uſe to- you, and yet are 
loſt to all the world befides. And then, who. do 
ye think can bear a lover, whoſe declarations of 
paſſion are indiſputable commands z and who ne- 


ver ſighs but in the tone of abſolute authority?! 


No----I was not at all fit for the ſeragho, and you 
might have fpared yourſelf the trouble of ſearch- 
ing after me, for I ſhould never have made your 
happineſs. Ce 

So/im, How are you ſure of that? 

_ Fuliet, Becauſe I am ſure you would never 
have made mine. 


Selim, X do not take the conſequence----what Þ 


fgniticd it whether I had made yours or not ? 


Zuliet. What !-----do you think it-is poſſible in 


Jove to be made happy without reciprocation? 


that there are ſolitary pleaſures which need net 
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be communicated ? and that we may enjoy them, 
when we do not beſtow them ? Fy !----ſuch ſenti- 


ments ſhock every heart of finer mold. _ 
Solim. I am a Turk, do you ſee; and if I have 
not all the niceneſs in the world, I may be excuſ- 


ed. And yet, methinks, I am not ſo much in the 


wrong neither. Did you not juſt now Map 
condemn vanity? 


 Fuhet. 1 did. | | 
Solim. And is not this deſire to make the hap- 


- pineſs of others, a motion of vanity? would it 


not be intolerable pride not to conſent to be made 


happy by you, but upon condition T make you _ 


happy too? a ſultan is more modeſt. He receives 
pleaſure from abundance of charming women, and 


| never values himſelf upon giving them any. Nay 


----you need not laugh, there is more folidity in 
this argument than you imagine. Think upon it, 


ftudy the human heart, and you will find that 


this niceneſs you value ſo much, 1s but a ſort of 
proud retribution ; becauſe people diſdain to be 
in debt. 

Zaultet, Well, I grant you then vanity is ne- 
eſary. 

Selim. How! is this you that cenſured 1 it ſo 


much? 


Juliet, Yes, that which I ſpoke of, but this 
fort I approve perfectly. Is it too difficult for you 
to conceive that the good qualities of human na- 
ture are linked to others which are bad, and that 
it would be dangerous to cure it of all its faults? 

Selem, But at Was rate there is no knowing 
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where to fix. Pray, upon the whole, what muſt 
we think of vanity ? 

Fuliet. At a certatn point, It 15 2 vice; | but a 
little ſhort of that, a virtue. 


DIALOGUE VI. 
 ParRAcELsvs and MoOLIERE, 


MOLIERE. 


IF it were only for the ſake of your name, I 


ſhould be in love with you----Paracelſus ! why, a 
man would take you for a Greek, or a Roman 
at leaſt: no body would ever dream that Para- 
celſus was a Swiſs philoſopher. 

Para. I have rendered this name as ; Waſtrious 
as it is elegant. My works are of wonderful di- 
reftion to thoſe who would enter into the ſecrets 
of nature, ard above all to thoſe who would ſoar 
to the ſublime knowlege of the Genii and the E 


 Iementary Inhabitants. 


Mal. 1 eaſily apprehend that thoſe are the true 
ſciences. To know the men we ſee every day is 
nothing, every body can do it. But to ſirike up 


. an acquaintance with the Genii that no body c- 


vcr ſaw, is quite another fort of buſineſs. 

Para. Doubtleſs it is. TI have ſet forth in the 
moſt exact manner, their nature, their employ- 
ment, their inclinations, their ditferent orders, and 


_ the powers they have in the univerſe, 


_ Mil. How happy were you, who had got theſe 
wonderful lights! for there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon 
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to believe you perfe&tly knew every thing that re- 
lates to mankind ; and yet a world of people could 
never reach ſo far as. this. 


Para. Phoo !----every little philoſopher i is ma- 


 fter of as much as that... 


Mol. I believe it; and you had nothing left to 


embarraſs you about the nature of the human 
ſoul, its funRtions, and its union with the body ? 


Para. Hum !----to be free, it is impoſlible but 


there will be ſome difficulties remaining, to the 


world's end, upon thoſe matters. But a man may 
know as much, do ye we, 4 as philoſophy can teach 
tim, 

Mol. And did you know no more? 

Para. No. Why, is not that enough? 

Mol, Enough! it is nothing. And thus you 


ſoared above men whom you did not know at all, 


to reach the Genil ? | 

Para. There is ſomething in the Genii that 
more excites our natural curioſity. 

Mel. Ay; but it is inexcuſable that we - ſhould 
apply to them, until after we have nothing more 
to learn of man; one would-think the human un- 
derſtanding had exhauſted every thing, when. one 


| ſees it forming to itſelf objefts of ſcience that 
| have perhaps no reality, and with which it embar- 
| rafſes by way of diverſion. And yet it 1s certain, 


there are real obje&ts, which, if it pleaſed, would 


| find it ſufficient employment. 


_ Para. The mind naturally undervalues ſcien- 


| ces that are too fi mple, and purſues ſuch as are 
| full of myſtery. It is only upon theſe it can ex-_ 
| erciſe its whole force and aCtivity. 
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Msl. So much the worſe; what you ſay makes 


| Not at all for the mind's credit. Truth preſents 
herſelf to it, but becauſe ſhe is plain, it knows her 
Not, and takes ridiculous myſteries for her, only 


becauſe, forſooth, they are myſteries. And I am 
perſuaded that if moſt people ſaw the order of the 


univerſe, ſuch as it is, without obſerving the vir- 


tues of numbers, the properties of planets, and fa- 
talities linked to certain periods, or certain revo- 


 lutions, they would not be able to forbear ſaying 
of this admirable order, What! is this all? 


| Para. You turn into ridicule myſteries which 
are too deep for your penetration, and which are 
reſerved only for men of great capacity. 
Mol. I eſteem thoſe who do not comprehend 
theſe. myſteries, much beyond thoſe who do. But 


It is the world's unhappineſs that nature has not 


made all perſons capetye of F nat under ſtanding 
them. 

Para. But you, that give ſentence here with 
'fuch authority ! pray, what profeſſion did you fol- 
low in your life-time. 

Mel. Why truly a profeſſion very different 
from yours. You ſtudied the virtues of the Ge- 
nil, and I ſtudied the follies of mankind. 

Para. A pretty ſtudy, by my troth !-—Does 
not every body know that markind is ſubject to 


a thouſand follies? 


Mol. Every body knows it in oroſs, and con- 
fuſedly. But we ought to come to particulars, 
and then it is ſurprizing to ſee the vaſt extent. of 
this ſcience. 

$ That is, wiſe enough to. reje&t them for nonſenſe, 
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Para. And what uſe did-you make of it ? 


Mol. I got together, in a certain place, as ma- 
ny people as I could, and there-----I ſhewed them 
that they were all a company of aſſes, 


Para. Sure you. employed thundering argu- 
ments to perſuade them of that ? 
Mol. Not at all-----it is the eaſieſt thing in the 


world. You may convince them of their folly 


without any great flights of eloquence, or ſtudi- 
ed reaſoning. T beir ations are ſo ridiculous, 
that you need only mimic them over before their 
eyes, and you ſhall ſee them even burſt with 
laughing. 


Para. I underſtand you niow--——owhat—— you 
| were a comedian then? Well, for my part, I could 
\ never comprehend the oleafure people take at a 
| comedy. They go thither to laugh at manners 
| repreſented, and why do not they laugh at the 
| manners themſelves ? 


Mel. To laugh at things in the world, a man 


| muſt, as ir were, be drawn out of it, and that the 
| play-houſe performs. It gives you all in perſpe- 
| Ctive, as if you had no part in it yourſelf. 


Para. But a man ſoon mingles again in this 


| all which he laughed at, and begins to be a party 
 1n it as before. 


Mol. Very true. I compoſed a fable here the 


| other day upon this ſubjeft. A young gooſe 
| mounted the wing, with the ſame aukward air 
| Which all the kind have in that ation; and du- 
| ring this momentary flight which had raifed her 
| about a foot high from the ground, the proud 
 Ercature thus inſulted the reſt of the flock below : 
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Ah! you wretched anima's! ſays ſhe, that T ſee 
groveling beneath me ; and that know not how t5 
cleave the air as 1 do! But at thole words down 
fell the cackling boaſter, and ended the adventure, 

Para. To what purpoſe then ſerve the refle- 
Qtions which plays help us to make, ſince they are 
| like the flight of this gooſe, and in an inſtant we 
fall from them into the common fooleries. 

Mol. Oh !----it is a great matter to have laugh- 
ed at one's ſelf. Nature has given us a wonder- 
ful facility that way, to hinder us from being our 
own bubbles. How often does it happen that 
while one party of us is very eager upon ſome a- 
&ion, another party ſtands by and makes a jeſt of 
them. And if nced were, you might find a third 
party that would laugh at both the firſt together, 
Now, does not mankind appear a very motley 
and fantaſtical compoſition ? 

Para. 1 do not fee that all this requires much 
thought. A few flight refieftions, and ſome mer- 
ry conceits, often ill applied, merit no ſuch migh- 
ty eſteem. But what ſtrains of contemplation are 
neceſiary to treat upon more elevared ſubjeas? 

15!. You are come back to your Genii, and 
I keep to my fools. In the mean time, thong 1 
| have beſtowed all ry labour upon ſubjects fo 
common to the whole world, I can propheſy to 
you that my plays will out-live your ſublime 
works. Every thing is ſubje&t to change of faſhi- 
on. The productions of the mind are not ſecure 
from the fate of clothes, What a world of books 
and other writings have I ſeen buried with their 
authors! juſt as in tome. countries they interr, 

With 


| life. 
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with the deceaſed, the things they moſt delighted 
in while they hved. I know perfettly what revo- 


lutions may happen in the empire of letters, and 
yet, with all this, I will warrant the continuance 


of my pieces. I can tell you the reafon-----he 


that will paint for eternity muſt paint fools. 


D-1:A.L-O &: UE IX: 
Mary STvarT and Daviy Riccio. 


D. £7CC 70. 


N O------I ſhall .never be comforted upon my 
death, | 
7M. Stuart. Yet methinks it was a very hand- 


| ſome one for a muſician. The principal nobility 
In the court of Scotland, and the king my hus- 


band himſelf, were forced to con{pire againſt you, 


| and never was thcre more formality in putting to 
| death the greateſt prince upon earth, 


D. Ficcio. So pompons a death was never in- 


| tended for a poor Jutenilt, whom necefity nad. 
| driven out of Italy into Scotland. It hai been 
| much better t, have let me wear out my days. 
| ſoftly as one of your muſic, than by railing me 


to the rank of a miniſter of ſtate, to orien my 


M. Stuart. 1 could never have expected to find 


| thee fo inſenſible! What! was it a flicht diltincti- 
| on to let thee dine alone with :ne every cay? 
| truſt me, Riccio, a favour oi tha Kind Was 1iQ 
| vrong to thy reputation. 
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D. Riccro, No: all the wrong I know waz, 
that it obliged me to pay my life for receiving it 


| too often. For alas! I was ſitting zefe a tete with 


you at table, as uſual, when I ſaw the king enter 
with the rufhan that was picked out to be my 
exccutioner, becauſe he was naturally the moſt 


_ Frightful Scot that ever was born, and his aſpe& 


bad lately been made more frightful by a long 
quartan ague. I do not know whether he ſtruck 


me or no---but to the beſt of my, rememberance, 


the very ſight of him murdered me. 

M. Stuart. T have honoured thy memory lo 
far as to place thee in the tomb of the kings of 
Scotland. 

D. Riccio, How !---is my body entombed with 


the kings of Scotland ? 


7M. Stxart, Nothing more true. 

D. Riccio, I have been fo little ſenſible of that 
good fortune, that, believe me, it 1s the fir{t no- 
tice I have ever hcard of it.------O my lute! was 
I forced to quit thee, to amule myſelt with the 


_ cares of governing a kingdorn ! 


NM, Stuart. Still complaining !---Do you know 
now that my death was a Tan times more 
unhappy than yours? 

D. Riccio. It may be ſo; you were born in a 
condition that is ſubject to terrible reverſes: but 
poor I was born to have died in my bed. Nature 
had placed me in the fitteſt ſtation in the world 
for it, obicure, and without a fortune, only with 


_ a tolerable voice, and a genius to play the _ 


_ M. Stuart, Thar lute fall poſſeſſes thy hear 
But alas! for one unlucky moment, how any 
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aorceable days hadſt thou enjoyed before? What 


wouldſt thou have done, hadft thou never been 
better than a muſician ? that mean fortune would 


have ſoon diſtaſted thee. 


D. Riccio. No. I would have ſearched out for 


happineſs within myſelf, 


M. Stuart. Go, thou art a fool. Thou hat 
ſpoiled thyſelf here by pedantic refeQtions, or by 


keeping company with the philoſophers. It is a 
likely matter that men ſhould find m__— In 


themſelves !. 
D. Riccis, They. want only to hi perſuaded 


that they may. A- poet of- my country has de- 
ſcribed an encnanted calile, where lovers and their 
miſtreſſes are perpetuaily ſeeking one another with 


extreme earneſtre's and inguletade; they meet e- 
very moment, and yet never know it. There is 
a charm like this upon the happineſs of men they 
have it in their own thoughts, yet are never a- 
ware of it; .it preſents itſelf a thovſand times to 
them, while they {Jl travel afar of to find it. 


M. Stuart. Away with your cant and viſions 


of philoſophy ! if nothing without vs contributes 


to make us happy, are we of a humour, I pray, 


to take the pains to be ſo by our reaſon ? 
D. Riccio. Why not? - happineſs | 19 well worth 


| that pains. 


M. Stuart, It were pains to no purpoſe, and 
happineſs is by no means contiftent with it. We 
ceaſe to be happy the moment we teel our endea- 


vour to be ſo. If a man felt all the parts of his. 


body labouring to ſuſtain themſelves in a good 


con dition, would you think him well? No. Hap- 


N.2 
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pineſs is like health, ic muſt be in men without 
their placing it there; and if there is a happineſs 
. which reaſon produces, it is like that health which 
is only maintained by the force.of art and medi. 
cines, which is always very weak, ard very un 
certain. 


DIALOGUE -X: 


The third falſe DemzTrRIV s, and monſicur 
DEs CARTE 8. 


DES CARTES. 


I ovcnarT to know the north almoſt as well 
as you; I ſpent a good part of my life philolo- 
phizing in Holland, and at laſt died in Sweden 
more a philoſopher than ever. | 

Falſe Dem. According to the ſchem. you give 
me, what a fine ſoft life was yours! employed on- 
ly about philoſophy | I had not the privilege to 
paſs mine ſo quietly. _ 

Des Cartes. Thank your own folly. What 
pvt it into your head to think of making your- 
{elf czar of Muſcovy, and to take thoſe meaſures 
for it which you dGid? You tried to paſs for the 
prince Demetrins, who was rightful heir to the 
throne, and yet you had already before your eyes 
the example of two pretended Demetrius's, who 
had been detefted for cheats, and periſhed miſe- 


rably. You ought ſurely to have taken the pains 


to contrive fome new impoiture. T here was not 
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the leaſt probability that this, which had been ti tri- 
ec before ſhould have ſucceſs. 
_ Falſe Dem. Between friends, the Muſcovites 
are not the moſt refined people in the world: they 
have the madneſs to pretend to reſemble the an- 
cient Greeks, but God knows in what. 

Des Cartes. Yet, as great fots as they were, 


they could not ſuffer the cheat of three falſe De- 


metrius's ſucceſlively. No----when you began to 


play that part, I dare ſwear they cried almoſt all X 
with an air of diſdain,-------Hhat ! more Demetri- 


us's ſtill? 
Falſe Dem. Yet for all that I made myſelf a 


| confiderable party: the name of Demetrius was 
beloved, the people perpetually ran after it, and 
you know what the people are. _ 

Des Cartes, But, pray, did not the ill fate of 


your two brother-cheats ſcare you ? 

 Falſe-Dem. Quite the contrary; was It not 
reaſonable to believe it rouſt be the true Deme- 
trius that durſt appear, after the defeat of the 0- 
ther two? it would have been the fame preſum- 


# ption had I been Demetrius himſelf, 


Des Cartes. But ſuppoſe you had been the firſt 


| that aſſumed this name, how could you have the. 


face to pretend to it, without being {ure you could 


| back your pretence with very probable proofs ? 


Fa!ſe Dem. Hold a little----and let me aſk you, 


' who are ſo full of your queſtions here, and {o 
| hard to be ſatisfied, how you curſt aſpire to make 
| yourſelf head of a new philolopny which was to 
- contain all the truths that were unknown until 
I then? 
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Des Cartes. Oh! I found a great many things 
which had probability enough to flatter me that 

they were true, and novelty enough to make a 
new ſect. 

Falſe Dem, And was you not terrified by the 
example of ſo many philoſophers, who, with o- 
pinions as well grounded as yours, were diſcoyer- 
ed at laſt for monntebanks? a man might reckon 


| 

you up a long liſt of them, if he pleaſed, and you | 
can reckon but two ſham Demetrius's before me. MW 
1 was but the third in my kind, that ſet up for I | 
decciving the Muſcovites-----but you were more WW 1 
than a thouſand deep in the Jilt of theſe who un- W » 
dertook to practiſe upon the faith of all man- MW « 
kind. | np 

Des Cartes, You knew you was not the prince 

Demetrius; but I publiſhed no more than whati MW i 
really believed, nor believed it without probable W px 
appearances. TI never recovered out of my philo- | £ 
fophy vntil I came hither, 8 


Falſe Dem. What ſignifies that ? your ſince!» i 
ty aid not make. you leſs need a world of aſſu- p 
rance to be fo poſitive that you were the happy @Þ n 
man at laſt who had diſcovered the truth, The W is 


world has been abuſed with: that pretence by ſo Þ tc 

many new-philoſonters already, that when any @Þ a1 
new-philef.phers appear, I wonder every one does ſ pl 

rot cry out----Ihat! mere phatofophy ſtill ? = 

Des Cartes. T muſt tell you, if people are a!- # yt 


ways detuded by the promiſes of philoſophers, it | w 
153 not without reaſon, Some little truths are di 
eovered from time to time, which, though not 
important, ſerve to amuſe. But for the depth cf 
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philoſophy, I confeſs there is ſcarce any progreſs. 


made in it at all. I believe too that men often 
find the truth in ſome conſiderable articles, but 
the miſchief is, they do not know when they find 
it, For philoſophy, if a dead man may be ſo bold, 


reſembles a certain play among children, where 
one with his eyes blinded runs after the reſt; if 
he catches any one he is obliged to name him, elſe 


he muſt let go his prize, and run again. It is the 


' fame in the ſearch of truth; for though we phi- 
Toſophers have our eyes ſufficiently blinded, we 


make a ſhift ſometimes to lay hold of her, but to 


what purpoſe? we cannot juſtify to her that it is 
ſhe, and in the fame moment ſhe ſlips from us a= 


gan. 


Falſe Dem. Tt is but too plain then, that ſhe 


3s not made for us, and you will fee, at laft, peo- 
ple will not ſo much as think of finding her 
they will loſe their courage, and Ow: up the 
game. 

Des Cartes, 1 can aſſure you, you are a falſe 


prophet. Men have an incredible courage for a- 


ny thing they are once infatuated with : every one 
is confident that the thing which has been refuſed 
to all beſide, is only a reſerve for him. Nay, four 


and twenty thouſand years hence, you will have . 


philoſophers who will pretend to have diſpoſſeiled 
all the errors that reigned for thirty thouſand 
years before; and people, who wilt believe the 
world has but juſt then begun to opcu its eyes. 

| Falſe Dem. How! was it juch an infinite ha» 


72rd to undertake a third tirne to deceive the © 


Muſcovites, and will it be no hazard at all to at- 
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tempt the deceiving the whole of mankind after 
thirty thouſand times? that calls them Feater 
bubbles than the Muſcovites. 

Des Cartes. "They are fo, in the affair of truth: 
they rave upon it more than ever the Muſcovites 
did on the name of Demetrius. 


; Falſe Dem, Well—if I were to tread the ſtage | 
2F again, let me periſh if I would be a falſe Deme- 
$Z trins; no—1I would even turn philoſopher. Put 
== what if people thould grow fick of philoſophy, 
zl and ſit down at laſt in deſpair of ever finding out ; 
4 truth ! for that T ſhould be terribly afraid of. , 
nl Des Cartes. You had much more reaſon to fear 
, _ when you played the prince. Men will never be FF _ 
Ul: out of heart, depend upon it; and ſince the mo- FF 
| derns are no happier than the ancients in diſco- iF * 
Þ vering the truth, it is but juſt they ſhould be as & 
| happy as they in hoping 1t: for, vain as it is, this F* 
Þ hope is always agreeable. If neither have a right i of 
} to the enjoyment of truth, yet both have, at leaſt, th 
f to the pleaſure of the ſame error, RY 
i : | OX 
i | me 
[ DA L:0G:U£-: FIZ, " 
[ The Ducheſs of Valentinois and Axxa BuiLtex. _ 
| ANNJI BULLEN Ye 
| ED EEE ed 
+ I aDm1RE your good luck, S. Valier, your | q. 
father, commits a crime, as if it were on purpoſe Þ 1. 
to make your fortune. He is condemned to lole Þ| p, 
his head, you go and beg the king's pardon for que 


him: to be a preity woman, and aſk favours of hop 


a 
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a young prince, is an unavoidable engagement to _ 


grant ſome; and thus you very genteelly made 


| yourſelf miſtrefs to Francis the firſt, 


Duch. of Val. The niceſt part of my good luck 


was my being led into an amour by the duty of _ 
a darghter to ſave her father's life. My inclina- 


tion to gallantry might very commodioutly ly 
concealed, under ſo decent and FEFUGOne a Co- 


vering. 


A. Bul. But your ndinadon ſoon diſcovered 


| itſelf by what followed ; for your gallantries much 


out-laſted the danger of your father. 


Duch, of Val. No matter----tt is the beginning | 
of an amour is all the importance. The world 
| knows, that whoever makes one ſtep will make 
| more: ſo that the only concern is, to make the 
| firſt with a grace. I am fo vain row as to think 
| that my condu&tt was not ill ſuited to the critical 
| opportunity which fortune preſented to me; and 
that I ſhall not pals 1 In hiſtory for miſtreſs of a 
middle ſhare of wit. It has been thought very _ 


extraordinary that the lord high-conſtable Mont- 


\ morency was the miniſter and favourite of three 
kings. I was the miſttcſs of two, and that 1 pre- 
| tend is ſomething more. 


A. Bul. 1 will not Giſpute your Ingetulty'; but 


you muſt give me leave to think ray own exceed- 

ed it, You made yourtelf Jong bcloved as a mi- 
ſtreſs, but I made myſc!f a wife, A king applies 
his cares to you as long as his heart is warmed, 
| but this coſts him nothing; if he makes you a 
| queen, It {5 in his extremity, and when all other 
| hopes fail him. 
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Duch. of Val. But the paſſion of a lover needs 
continued arts to keep it alive. Whereas a mar- 
riage once accompliſhed excuſes you from farther 
trouble. It is eaſy to exaſperate love when you 
never fatisfy it at all: and when you ſatisfy it, it 
is as difficult not to quench it. In ſhort, you had 
nothing to do but to perſiſt always in the ſame 
ſeverity of refuſing, and it was my part to be 
_ perpetually granting with new agreeableneſs, 

A. Bul. Since you preſs me ſo hard with your 
reaſons, I am obliged to add, to what I ſaid be- 
fore, that when I made myſelf a wife it was not 
becauſe I had a world of virtue. 

 Duch, of Val, And when I made myſelf beloy- 
ed with ſo much conſtancy, it was not becauſe 1 
had a world of fidelity. 

A. Bul. T will tell you more then---I had nei- 
ther virtue, nor the reputation of it. 

Duch, of Val. You might have- ſpared telling 
me that---for, reputation, in my — is the 
fame with virtue. 

A. Bul. 1 ſhould think you have no reaſon to 
reckon among your advantages a few infidelities 
you acted againſt your lover, and which, in all 
appearance, were ſecret. They can ſignify> little 
to the increaſe of your glory. But when I began 
to be loved by the king of England, the public, 
who were acquainted with my adventures, did 
not keep the lecret for me, and yet I triumphed 
_ over fame, 

*.- Dach. of Val, 1 could perhaps prove to you, if 
] were diſpoſed, that I was ſo little myſterious 1n 
wy infidelities to Henry the ſecond, that I can 
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make a merit of it if I pleaſe ; but I will not inſiſt 


upon that, The defett of fidelity may be either 
hid, or at worſt repaired; but how will you re- 


pair the defe& of youth? yet this I performed. I 


was all coquette, and I made myſelf be adored, 


| but withal I was in age. But for you---you were 


young, and yet ſuffered yourſelf to be beheaded. 
As much a grand-mother as I was, I had addreſs 


enough to preſerve my head upon my ſhoulders. 


A. Bul. T muſt own you have hit the blot of 
my life, therefore no more of that. And yet I 
cannot ſurrender, no, not to your . age itſelf, 


though that is your main hold. It was certainly 


leſs difficult to diſguiſe that, than my former con- 
duct. I muſt have extremely diſturbed his rea- 


ſon, who would reſolve to take me for a wife. 


Put for the man who always belleved you hand- 


| ſome, you had nothing to do but to prepoſleſs 


his eyes in your favour, and to accultom them, 
by a little at a time, to the changes in your 
beauty. 

Duch. of Val. Ah! you are much a iranger 
to the humour of men. When to their eyes we 


appear lovely, we appear to their minds whatever 
we pleaſe, even virtuous, for example, though we 


are quite the reverſe of it. And all the difticulty 
lies in appearing lovely to their ye as long as 
we pleaſe. 


A. Bul. 1 am convinced, and I yield to you--- 


but you will let me then into the ſecret, how you 


repaired your age---you may truſt me, I am dead 
you know, and can make r9 advantage of it, 
Duch, of Val. Why truly---I cannot tel'. No- 
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thing is more frequent than to perform very great 
things and not know how, and then we are ſur- 
prized that we have done them. Go aſk Caeſar, 
how he made himſelf maſter of the world ? per- 


haps he, may pauſe for an anſwer. 
A. Bul. You make a glorious compariſon ! 


Duch. of Val. It is a juſt one. To inſpire love 


at my age I ſtood in need of as ſurprizing a for- 
tune as that of Caeſar. The beſt of it is, that to 
thoie who have accompliſhed ſuch extraordinary 
things as he. and I, the world never fails after- 
wards to attribute moſt infallible deſigns and 


ſecrets, and to do them more honour than per- | 


haps they ever deſerved. 


DIALOGUEX. 
FexxnanDo CorTEz and MoxTEZUma, 


FCORTE£ 
CONFESS. the truth. You were very ſtupid, 
you Americans, when you- imagined the Spaui- 
ards were deſcended from the region of fire, bc- 
cauſe of their cannon, and thought their mp valt 
birds that fiew upon the ſea. 
Montez. I grant it.----But I would be glad to 


_ know whether the Athenians were a polite people? 


F. Cort. How !----why it is they have been the 
great maſters of politeneſs to the reſt of mankind. 
Montez. Very well. And what do ye think of 


the ſtratagem by which the tyrant Piſiſtratus rc-- 


gained the citadel of Athens from whence he had 
been 


cn 
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been driven out? - did not he dreſs up a woman 


in the habit of Minerva, who, they ſay, was the 
guardian goddeſs of Athens? did not he drive over 
the city in a chariot with this rare divinity of his 
own making, who keld him by the hand, and cri- 
ed out to the Athenians,----Behold! I bring Piſt- 
ſtratus' to you, and command you to receive him! 
and did not theſe originals of wit and politeneſs 
ſubmit to rhe tyrant, in pure obedience to Miner- 


va, who, it ſeems, had explained her will with her 


own mouth ? 
F. Cort, Who helped you to this piece of ſean 


dal about the Athenians ? 


Montez. Oh, ſince I have been here, I have ap- 


plied myſelf to learn hiſtory, by my converſations 


with ſeveral of the dead. In ſhort, I ſhall make 


| you grant, that the Athenians were ſomewhat 
greater bubbles than we. For example,---we had 


never ſeen ſhips nor cannon, but they had ſeen 
women; and when Piliſtratus undertook to re- 
duce them by means of his goddeſs, he ſhewed 


' more contemptuous thoughts of them than you 


did of us in ſubduing us with your artillery, 


F. Cort. "There is no people in the world but. 
| may once be trapanned. They are taken at a fur- 


priſe ; the multitude bear along the people of ſenſe, 
What-ſhall I ſay? there concur belides ſome par- 


ticular circumſtances which a man cannot divine, 


and which perhaps would eſcape his obſervation, 


_ though he ſaw them. 


Montez. But can you fay it was by ſurpriſe 


F | that the Greeks always believed the knowlege of 
| Futurity to be incloſed in a cave under ground, 
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from whence it iſſued out in exhalations? by what 
artifice were they made to think, that when the 
moon was in eclipſe they could recover her out 


of her firs by a hideous noiſe? and how chanced 


there was but a very ſmall party that durſt whiſ- 

per among themſelves that ſhe was only obſcured 

| by the ſhadow of the earth? I ſay nothing of the 

Romans, and of their inviting the gods to eat with 

them on their feſtival days; nor of the holy chick- 

ens, whoſe appetites decided every thing in the ca- 
pital city of the whole earth. To conclude, you 

- cannot reproach me with one piece of American 
folly, which I will not undertake to over-match 

in your countries, and yet I will engage to bring 

none into play but Greek follies or Roman. 

_ _F. Gert. Notwithſtanding theſe follies, the 
Greeks and Romans invented all arts and ſcien- 
ces, of which you have not the leaſt idea. 
 Montez..: Tt was our happineſs not to have 
known there were ſciences in the world, we 
ſhould not perhaps clſe have had prudence e- 
nough to forbear being learned. All people are 
not capable of following the example of thoſe 
Greeks who took ſuch pains to preſerve them- 
ſelves from the contagion of the ſciences of their 
neighbours. As for the arts, America found ways 

to ſhift without them, more wonderful perhaps 
than the European arts themſelves. It is eaſy to 
compole hiſtories, when you can write; but we 
did not know how to write, and yet made hilſto- 
ries. You may make bridges well enough, when 
you can build in the water ; but the difficulty 1s, 


to be wholly ignorant of building, and yet make | 
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bridges. You ought to remember too, that the 
Spaniards found ſome riddles in our country 
which they were at a loſs to expound; for ex- 
ample, ſtones of a prodigious magnitude, raiſed 

* to ſuch an amazing height as they could not con- 
| ceive poſſible to be done without machines. What . 
do you fay to all this? I do not ſee yet that you 
have very clearly proved the advantages wereh 
Europe has above America. 
' F. Cort, They are proved ſufficiently by every. 
| thing that diſtinguiſhes politeneſs from barbarity. 
| Civility reigns among us, force and violence are 
| baniſhed; all the powers are moderated by jultice 
\ all wars are founded upon lawful cauſes; and to 
| ſhew you how nicely ſcrupulous we ars, we did 
| Not move a ſtep in that deſcent upon you, until 
| we had critically examined whether your country 
belonged to us or no, and decided the queſtion 
| in our own favour. 
Montez. This doubtleſs was a courteſy which 
| we barbarians could never merit. But I fancy you 
 Þ re juſt and civil among one another in the ſame 
- manner as you were ſcrupulous in regard to us. 


NT. | 0.” 


ir | Whoever ſhould ſtrip Europe of her formalities, 
y would render her very like America. Civility 
jps | meaſures all your ſteps, diQtates all your ſpeech- 
to | © intricates all your diſcourſes, and perplexes all 
we || your actions, but does not enter into your hearts; 


bo. | and all the juſtice which ſhould be in your de+ 
_ | figns, is found only in your pretexts. 

 F. Cort, IT will not be reſponſible for mens 
| hearts: we ſee only their out-ſides. An heir that 
| loſes a relation, and gets a conſiderable eſtate, 
| 4 O2 
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dreſſes all in black. Is he afflicted? not at all, 
perhaps z however, if he did not dreſs ſo, he would 
violate reaſon, 

Mentez. 1 know what you would ſay. Ir is 


not reaſon governs among you, but ſhe enters her 
' proteſt at leaſt that things ſhould go otherwiſe 


than they do. That heirs, for example, ſhould be 


| forry for the loſs of their relations; they admit 


this proteſt, and in acknowlegement of it they 


wear black. Your formalities ſerve for nothing 


but to notify that ſhe has a right, which you do 
not think fit to let her execute. And inſtead of 
doing what is reaſonable, yo only repreſent what 
you ought to do. 

F. Cort. Is not that a oreat deal? Reaſon has 
ſo little power among you, that ſhe cannot fo 


much as ſubſtitute any thing in your a&tions, that 
may remind you, ſhe ought to be there herſelf. 


Mentez, But you call her to mind as unpro- 
fitably as fome certain Greeks, of whom I have 
been told here, called to mind their original. They 
were ſettled in Tuſcany, a country barbarous in 
their eſteem, and by degrees they had fallen in 
with its cuſtoms ſo entirely, as to forget their 
own. They felt, however, I know not what re- 
gret that they were become. barbarians, and on a 
certain day they aſſembled annually. 'They read 
in Greek their ancient laws, which they no long- 
er obſerved, and by that time ſcarce underſtaod : 


_ they wept, then ſeparated: and at their departure, 


with pleaſure re-aſſumed- the-ways of living which 
were cuſtomary to: the place. Their caſe was the 
lame with reſpe&t tq the Grecian laws, as: yours 
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with reſpe& to reaſon. They knew theſe laws 


were in being, and they ſpoke of them, but light- 


ly however, and without effeC&t; yet they expreſ- 


ſed ſome regret about them: but for reaſon, 


whom you have abandoned, you have no regret 
at all; you have, it ſeems, got the habit of know- 
ing and deſpiling her. 

F. Cortez, However, in inks her better, 
people are at leaſt more in a condition to follow 
her. | 

Montez, Tt is only in this particular then that 
we will yield you the advantage. Alas! that we 
happened to have no ſhips to go and diſcover 
your lands, and that we had not determined that 
they belonged to us! we ſhould have had, at leaſt, 


| as much right to conquer them, as you had to. 


conquer ours, 


THE END 
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BOOKS printed and fold by Rozzxr Uni, 
_ at his Printing-Office, in the foot of the Salt- 
mercat, Glaſgow. _ $7 


1. CATO's Letters: or Eſſays on Liberty, civil 
and religious, and other important ſubje&ts, In 4 
_ vol. A new edition corrected, 


2. The Life of God in the Soul of Man ; or the na- 
ture and excellency of the Chriſtian Religion, 
With nine other lifcouries on important ſubjects, 
By Henry Scougal, A. M. and S, IT. Þ£> Ta 

which is added a ſermon preached at the author's 
funeral. By George Gairden, D. Do 


3. Sermons and Diſcourſes on ſeveral important 
ſubjects in divinity. Never before printed. By 
the late reverend and learned Mr. Thomas Bo- 
ſton. In two volumes. | 


4. The works of Flavins Joſephus. Containing 
I. The life of Joſephus, written by himſelf 
1I. The antiquities of the Jews. In 20 books. 
IIT. His book againſt Appion, in defence of the 
ſaid antiquities of the Jews. In two parts, 
IV. Their wars with the Romans. In 7 books. 
V. The martyrdom of the Maccabees, VI. Phi- 
lo's embaſſy from the Jews of Alexandria to Cai- 
us Caligula, To which are prefixed two dif- 
courſes, and ſeveral remarks and obſervations on 
Joſephus. Together with a new map, ſculptures, 
and accurate indexes. In 3 volumes. | 


5. Memoirs of the moſt material Tranſactions in 

England for the laſt hundred years preceding the 

| Revolution in 1688. By James Welwood, M. D. 
fellow of the college of phyſicians, London. 


6. The neweſt Young Man's Companion, contain- | 
ing A compendious Engliſh Grammar; inſtructi- 
ons to write variety of hands, with copies both 
in proſe and verſe. Letters on complement, bu- 
ſineſs, and ſeveral other occaſions. Forms of in- 
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fentures, bonds, wills, teſtaments, letters of at. 
-torney, bills of ſale, receipts, releaſes, etc. Arith- 


 Metic in all its branches, in an ealier way than 


any yet publiſhed ; with the art of menſuration, 


A ſhort and eaſy method of book-keeping, after 


the Italian manner. 


Likewiſe a compendium of 
geography, deſcribing all the empires, kingdoms, 
and dominions, in the whole world. To which 
1s added a deſcription of the ſeveral counties of 
England and Scotland, their produce, market- 


. "towns, and market-days. The art of painting in 
oil, colouring maps, &c. with water colours, and 


direCtions. for gilding with gold or filver; the art. 


of making artificial fire-works; tables ſhewing 


7 


accompts ready caſt up; and an Engliſh ſpelling | 
dictionary. The whole calculated to qualify per- 
Fons for buſineſs, without a maſter, and illuſtrat- 
ed with a map of the world. By Thomas Wilt, 
-accomplant., | _y TO 


. A Diſcourſe concerning the Divine Providence, 


Under the following heads. I. The neceſſary con» 
nexion between the belief of a God and of proyi- 
dence. II, The general notion of providence, 
and particularly concerning a preſerving provi- 
dence. III. Concerning God's governing provi- 
dence. IV. Concerning the ſovereignty of provi» 
dence. V. The jultice and righteouſneſs of pro- 
vidence. VI. The Holineſs of providence, 


- VII. The goodneſs of providence, VIII. The 


wiſdom of providence, IX. The duties we owe 
to providence. By William Sherlock, D, D, late 
dean of St. Paul's, The tenth edition. 
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